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Tuvalu to sue Australia, US 
over greenhouse cop-out 

KALINGA SENEVIRATNE 

The tiny Pacific nation of Tuvalu is stepping up its threat to sue Australia and the United 
States over their greenhouse gas emissions, saying these are bound to drown the island as 
warmer global temperatures send sea levels rising. Tuvalu is a chain of nine coral atolls 
whose highest point is just 4 metres above sea level. 


During the World Summit for 
Sustainable Development (WSSD) 
that ended on September 4th, 
Tuvalu was busy lobbying other is¬ 
land states around the world to 
help launch a World Court lawsuit 
against the two developed na¬ 
tions. 

Australia is the biggest per 
capita producer of greenhouse 
gases, and the United States is the 
world's single biggest polluter of 
such gases. The two countries 
were isolated at the WSSD, as the 
only two developed countries that 
have refused to sign the 1997 
Kyoto protocol that sets targets for 
them to cut emissions of green¬ 
house gasses. 

Many scientists argue that the 
melting of the ice caps due to ris¬ 
ing global temperatures would 
push up the sea level, putting 
small South Pacific nations at risk. 
Tuvalu is expected to drown under 
the rising sea levels within 50 
years, according to these scientific 
estimates. 

These concerns drove Tuvalu, 
which has a population of 10,000, 
to make a formal request last year 
to Australia and New Zealand to 
open their doors for its citizens to 
immigrate if they face imminent 
danger from sea level rise. 

New Zealand agreed to plan a 
30-year immigration programme, 
but Australia's Immigration 
Minister Philip Ruddock said this 
action was based on speculation. 

"Why would I agree with 
that?” he asked. ”1 think it is on a 
30, 40 or 50-year horizon, if it's 
going to occur at all." 

Blaming the poor environ¬ 


mental records of Australia and 
the United States for its plight, 
Tuvalu now wants to file a lawsuit 
at the International Court of 
Justice in The Hague, Netherlands. 

Speaking to Radio Australia 
during the Johannesburg summit, 
Tuvalu's Finance and Planning 
Minister Bikenibeu Paeniu said 
that his people are already fearful 
of rising sea levels and that 
Australian scientific evidence pro¬ 
vided so far does not match the re¬ 
ality on the ground. 

"For the first time ever in my 
life that I have got scared because 
with the data or what have hap¬ 
pened so far in Tuvalu doesn't 
seem to match the scientific data 
and information that they do have 
in Australia," he said. 


The lack of resources in the 
Pacific has made island nations 
vulnerable to what critics say 
could be the manipulation of sci¬ 
entific data by developed nations, 
though Australian officials dismiss 
this. 

During a meeting in Fiji last 
month of the 160-member South 
Pacific Forum (SPF), a Pacific 
grouping that includes Australia, 
Australian officials produced re¬ 
sults of an Australian Agency for 
International Development 


(AusAID) study that revealed no 
scientific evidence to support cur¬ 
rent claims by the islands on sea 
level rise. 

Instead, it pointed to soil ero¬ 
sion as being the cause of sea level 
rise. 

Australia's Environment 
Minister David Kemp has dis¬ 
missed Tuvalu's legal threat, argu¬ 
ing that Australia contributes only 
onr percent of global greenhouse 
gases. 

"It is very much a global 
issue," he said, "and no country is 
doing more with the Pacific Island 
countries than Australia to put 
them in a position where they can 
adapt and assess the risks”. 

During the WSSD, Australia 
announced a 7.2 million 


Australian dollar (3.9 million US 
dollar) package of "partnership 
initiatives with our Pacific neigh¬ 
bours”. 

This includes four million 
Australian dollars (2.17 million US 
dollars) for a Pacific Island adapta¬ 
tion and vulnerability initiative to 
help Pacific countries adapt to the 
future impact of changing weather 
patterns. A smaller amount has 
been set aside to help improve 
weather forecasting and to set up 
climate prediction services. 


"Blaming the poor environmental records of 
Australia and the United States for its plight 
Tuvalu now wants to file a lawsuit at the 
International Court of Justice in The Hague, 
Netherlands." 
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Until Jabiluka is returned to Kakadu National Park and under the direct 
control of the Mirrar people the fight isn't over. See story page 2. 


Fiji's Prime Minister Laisenia 
Qarase said his country welcomed 
the "partnership initiatives” as 
start of a process of turning the 
WSSD summit outcomes into 
practical initiatives or projects for 
implementation. 

"It is the first opportunity for 
the partners of the Pacific to look 
at areas or concepts where they 
themselves may wish to pursue 
practical partnerships with Pacific 
governments, organisations and 
stakeholders,” he said. 

Australia's strong opposition 
to the Kyoto agreement is due to 
the strong lobbying by the fossil 
fuel industry, say analysts here. 
Australia is the world's biggest ex¬ 
porter of coal. 

In June, Prime Minister John 
Howard told parliament, "For us 
to ratify the protocol would cost us 
jobs and damage our industry. 
That is why the Australian govern¬ 
ment will continue to oppose rati¬ 
fication." Still, he said, Australia 
would take its own measures to try 
to meet its Kyoto targets. 

According to UN Environ¬ 
ment Programme figures Australia 
emits about 27 tonnes of green¬ 
house gases per person each year, 
and the United States over 6,700 
million tonnes a year. 


To reach the Kyoto agreed tar¬ 
gets, by 2010, Australia needs to 
cut its greenhouse gas emissions, 
mostly from industry, by 16.1 per¬ 
cent and the United States by 24.3 
percent. 

Australia is still behind its tar¬ 
get. It is projected to reach 111 
percent of 1990 emissions by the 
end of the decade - still under its 
target of 108 percent under the 
Kyoto accord. Still, data released 
by Australian government in 
August said that the country is 
"within striking distance" of its 
target. Analysts here believe that 
the threat of legal action against 
Australia by Tuvalu is some way 
off, if at all. But campaigns like 
that of Tuvalu, especially at venues 
like the WSSD, help raise interna¬ 
tional awareness on the issue of 
legal means to address climate 
change. 

"The message to nations like 
Australia is ignore this issue at 
your own peril,” Greenpeace 
International campaigner Peter 
Tabuns told Radio Australia. "Not 
only do you endanger the lives and 
well-being of people in your own 
nation, but you risk action, reac¬ 
tion, from other nations who are 
harmed by your irresponsibility." 
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Welcome to the fourth 
monthly edition. 

The Paper is an independent 
newspaper dedicated to news, 
opinion, media and the arts. It is 
a forum for critical thought, 
where content and presentation 
of ideas can remain unaffected 
by corporate and governmental 
influence. 

The Paper is produced in 
Melbourne by a group of volun¬ 
teers. It's not aligned with any 
political party and welcomes 
items on any issues that are 
misrepresented or ignored by the 
corporate press. The opinions 
expressed in The Paper are not 
necessarily those of the editors. 

The Paper is funded from 
subscriptions and a not-for-profit 
media support fund. Contact: 

editors@thepaper.org.au 

How you can help 

• Get involved: come to our 
meetings in East Brunswick on 
the Wednesday after each 
edition. Phone or email for 
details. We are always looking 
for people to help with 
production, distribution, 
editing, proofing, layout, 
funding and administration. 
Check out the website for 
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• Contribute articles, images and 
ideas. 
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and keep this paper free and 
independent. 
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help with distribution. 
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iabiluka: the continuing fight for 
country 

PIP STARR 


I've stopped counting the number of people who have, 
with smiling faces, been telling me how happy they are 
that Rio Tinto have pulled out ofJabiluka. Hmmm, 
'pulled out of JabiIuka' I think. A little bit of shonky PR 
can go a long way. 


“I announced publicly that 
there would be no development 
of (Jabiluka) without the con¬ 
sent of the traditional owners, 
the Mirrar people - we won't de¬ 
velop it without their consent”, 
was the statement Robert 
Wilson, CEO of Rio Tinto made. 

The situation would be 
more accurately described if 
you replaced the word 'won't' 
with 'can't'. 

The Northern Territory Land 
Rights Act was devised to facili¬ 
tate access to resources for the 
mining industry. It constrains all 
decision making about land in a 
complicated system of white law. 
A Labor policy, originally. 
They're very good at that sort of 
thing. It is unfortunate that to 
this day the Act remains the 'high 
water mark' of indigenous rights 
in this country. It is regarded as 
that primarily because, at the 
end of the day, indigenous com¬ 
munities can veto developments 
they don't want. 

Under the veto provisions of 
the act, the Mirrar have always 
had the right to stop the expan¬ 


sion of the Ranger mill. The fed¬ 
eral government, back in 1976, 
had to exempt Ranger from the 
veto provisions of the Land 
Right Act because they knew the 
Mirrar would never allow it on 
it's own terms. The lies and dou¬ 
ble-dealings done by the 
Northern Lands Council to get 
Jabiluka up are well docu¬ 
mented in the film 'Jabiluka'. 
But despite the constant pres¬ 
sure and harassment, Yvonne 
Margarula and the Mirrar re¬ 
main steadfast: 

“It doesn't matter how 
many times they ask, I'm not 
going to agree to the Djabulukgu 
[Jabiluka] mine, for whatever 
reason they want from it, money 
or whatever else. Mining ruins 
the land. Just like the way the 
Ranger mine has destroyed the 
land... I'm not going to allow 
them to destroy any more of my 
land,” said Yvonne Margarula 
recently. 

Of course Rio Tinto could 
spend $300 million and build a 
new mill at Jabiluka, but as ura¬ 
nium prices continue to fall it is 


not economically viable. The un¬ 
popularity of the nuclear indus¬ 
try has not abated, and it seems 
unlikely to change significantly. 

Another reason they can't 
get away with it is that Jabiluka 
has a huge international profile. 
While most - but certainly not all 


- of the campaigners of 1998 
have gone onto other things, Rio 
Tinto knows that a lot of people 
know and care about Jabiluka. If 
provoked they'll turn over the 
banners now painted on the 
back with slogans about globali¬ 
sation, and chants like 'Bullshit, 
come off it, Kakadu is not for 
profit' and other inspired classics 
from the 90's will ring through 
the forecourt of Collins Place. 

On a smaller but more posi¬ 
tive note, Rio Tinto are appar¬ 
ently going to rehabilitate the 
Jabiluka site. This can't be any¬ 
thing but a good thing. It won't 
reverse the damage done to the 
Boyweg sacred site, but it won't 
look quite so ugly. Considering 
that they can't develop the 
mine, at least not without a 
major barney, I guess they're 


trying to get some good PR from 
it. 

There's a scene in ‘Fight for 
Country’ (the doco I made 
about the Jabiluka blockade) in 
which there are a bunch of 
Mirrar kids standing on top of a 
lock-on device with hands 


raised in the gesture that be¬ 
came synonymous with the 
campaign, saying ' stop the 
mine'. It's those kids who come 
to my mind now, because it's 
they who will have to keep deal¬ 
ing with all this crap when they 
grow up. 

Until Jabiluka is returned to 
Kakadu National Park and 
under the direct control of the 
Mirrar people the fight isn't 
over. As the situation stands, 
those kids will be the ones hav¬ 
ing to negotiate with the com¬ 
pany in maybe 10 or 20 years 
time. The campaign to stop 
Jabiluka has achieved a lot. But 
until it's part of the park again 
it's not over. Robert Wilson’s 
statement is a very small step in 
a good direction, but the Fight 
for Country continues. 


Until Jabiluka is returned to Kakadu National 
Park and under the direct control of the Mirrar 
people the fight isn't over. 
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in Chile, September 11,1973 


Terrorism 

BILL VANN 

In Chile September 11 was marked by violent clashes 
between demonstrators and Carabinero military police, 
resulting in over 500 arrests and scores of wounded. 


While the media in the US and 
Western Europe concentrated ex¬ 
clusively on ceremonies marking 
the first anniversary of the terrorist 
attacks on the World Trade Centre 
and the Pentagon, Chile was rocked 
by protests in observance of the 
29th anniversary of the US-backed 
coup that inaugurated 17 years of 
brutal military dictatorship. 

September 11 1973 also saw 
planes flying low over a country's 
largest city, leaving one of its most 
important buildings in flames and 
its people in a state of shock. In 
Chile it was the bombing of the La 
Moneda presidential palace where 
the elected president Salvador 
Allende died. The attack inaugu¬ 
rated a bloodbath from which Chile 
has yet to recover. 

The official death toll in the 
Chilean coup was 3,197, almost 
identical to the number killed on 
September 11 in the US. Several 
hundred were machine-gunned in 
the Santiago soccer stadium; others 
shot to death in the street. All told, 
more than 60,000 Chileans were 
subjected to torture under the dic¬ 
tatorship and one million were 
forced into exile: this in a country of 
less than 14 million. 

On the 29th anniversary of that 
day President Ricardo Lagos' 
Socialist Party government roundly 
condemned demonstrators for 
burning a US flag, calling it "insen¬ 
sitive." Lagos, among Washington's 
closest Latin American allies, at¬ 
tended a ceremony at the US em¬ 
bassy and declared that the two 
countries "are united on this date 
by tragedy and sadness." On 
September 12 he issued a state¬ 
ment announcing Chile's support 
for the positions outlined in Bush's 
speech before the UN General 


Assembly threatening war against 
Iraq. 

That many Chileans find it dif¬ 
ficult to solidarize themselves 
withWashington is understand¬ 
able. Washington and the CIA 
funnelled millions of dollars to 
military and right-wing groups to 


overthrow the countrys elected 
government and provided lists of 
suspected 'subversives'. 

President Richard Nixon's top 
foreign policy adviser Henry 
Kissinger famously remarked, "I 
don't see why we need to stand by 
and watch a country go communist 
because of the irresponsibility of its 
own people." 

On September 11, 2002, thou¬ 
sands of people participated in a 
march to the Santiago cemetery to 
place wreaths at a memorial to 
those disappeared. At the La 
Moneda presidential palace they 
were met by Carabineros who used 
tear gas and water cannons to at¬ 
tack the protest. 

At the cemetery, members of 
the Communist Party and other 
left-wing groups brawled with rep¬ 
resentatives of Lagos' ruling 
Socialist Party, throwing paint,eggs 
and exchanging blows.Thefighting 
forced the SP to postpone its me¬ 
morial to the following day. 

As night fell barricades went up 
in a number of poor neighbor¬ 
hoods across Santiago and other 


Chilean cities. Gunshots were 
traded between police and demon¬ 
strators, amidst scattered looting. 
Police detained 505 people in the 
capital. 

Lagos used the occasion of the 
anniversary to make a ritualistic 
appeal for reconciliation between 
the torturers and the tortured. 
Those who took an active part in 
the coup and the subsequent re¬ 
pression, he said, "must have a mo¬ 
ment of contrition." 

This same theme was sounded 
in a bizarre joint television appear - 


ance by the grandson of Allende 
and the granddaughter of Pinochet. 
Maria Jose Pinochet conceded that 
her grandfather may have been po¬ 
litically responsible for human 
rights violations during his 17-year 
reign, but added that he was so 
busy that "some things got by him." 

Gonzalo Meza Allende, for his 
part, echoed the current position of 
his grandfather's Socialist Party, 
praising the Pinochet dictatorship 
for its "successful" economic poli¬ 
cies. 

The military used the occasion 
to further its demand for a "full 
stop" amnesty, guaranteeing that 
no one will ever be held account¬ 
able for the human rights atrocities 
committed under the dictatorship. 

86-year-old Pinochet has 
played almost no public political 
role since his lawyers secured a rul¬ 
ing by Chile's Supreme Court that 
he is suffering from dementia. 
Declared unfit to stand trial for his 
role in the "Caravan of Death," the 
ruling effectively halted hundreds 
of suits pending against the ex-dic - 
tator. 


On the eve of the anniversary, 
Pinochet registered another judi¬ 
cial victory, with the decision by the 
Court of Appeals in Santiago reject¬ 
ing an extradition request from an 
Argentine court investigating the 
car bomb assassination in Buenos 
Aires of former Chilean army chief 
Carlos Prats Gonzalez and his wife, 
who had fled Chile after the coup. 

An agent of DINA, the Chilean 
regime's secret police, is serving a 
life sentence in Argentina for the 
killings, while Michael Townley, a 
US citizen who was a DINA agent, 
has confessed to planting the bomb 
on orders from the former secret 
police director General Manuel 
Contreras. Surviving members of 
the Prats family have charged that 
as head of the ruling junta, 
Pinochet controlled DINA and its 
agents acted on his orders. 

Pinochet's regime was respon¬ 
sible for the car bomb murder of 
Orlando Letelier and Ronni Moffitt 
in the streets of Washington in 
1976. The killings were carried out 
under Operation Condor, a joint 
operation by the secret police of six 


Latin American dictatorships act¬ 
ing with the knowledge of the CIA. 

Meanwhile, the Chilean daily 
La Nacion carried a report last 
Sunday that a sinister group known 
as the "Comando Conjunto" or 
"Joint Command", responsible for 
repression and atrocities under the 
dictatorship, had reformed for the 
purpose of halting judicial pro¬ 
ceedings against the junta's assas¬ 
sins and torturers. 

A former member of the group 
said that it now enjoyed the protec¬ 
tion of the Chilean air force and 
would "carry out operations, sur¬ 
veillance, telephone taps, threats, 
theft of court papers, bribes and 
national and international jobs" to 
put a stop to human rights cases. 

The report overshadowed 
Lagos's proclamation that, as the 
29th anniversary approached, 
Chile was entering a "new era" in 
relations between the civilian gov¬ 
ernment and the armed forces. 


www.puntosdevista.cafeprogress 

ive.com 


September 11 1973 also saw planes flying low 
over a country's largest city, leaving one of its 
most important buildings in flames and its people 

in a state of shock. 



Chiapas, where it seems enough is not 
yet enough 


MARK CUNNINGHAM 

When Vincente Fox became Mexican president in 2000 he 
boasted he would resolve Mexico's 'indigenous problem' in 
15 minutes. Two years later, the Supreme Court of Justice 
has delivered what to Fox may be a satisfactory legal 
resolution, but not one that is likely to remove the problem. 


On 6 September this year the court 
upheld the government's new 
Indigenous Rights Law in the face 
of appeals by over 320 indigenous 
communities. The decision was 
met with public protest in Mexico 
and has drawn worldwide condem¬ 
nation. 

The Indigenous Rights Law is a 
hollowed out version of the San 
Andres Accords negotiated and 
signed in 1996 by the Zapatistas 
Army of National Liberation 


(EZLN) and the federal government 
(President Ernesto Zedillo formally 
rejected the accords later that 
year). These accords granted in¬ 
digenous communities autonomy 
and respect for traditions and cus¬ 
toms. 

The law, passed by Congress in 
July 2001, weakened the power of 
autonomous indigenous councils 
by recognising municipal and state 
boundaries over tribal boundaries, 
while also weakening indigenous 


control of natural resources. 

On 10 September hundreds of 
people from all over the state of 
Chiapas converged on San 
Cristobal de las Casas to voice their 
condemnation of the Supreme 
Court's decision and to demand 
the fulfilment of the San Andres 


Accords. The protesters also de¬ 
manded a stop to the recent spate 
of violent paramilitary attacks on 
Zapatistas bases of support that 
have left five Zapatistas dead, and 
the concurrent military mobilisa¬ 
tions. 

The recent offensive against 


the Zapatistas communities began 
on 31 July, when 40 men armed 
with hand-guns and machetes at¬ 
tacked and injured seven 
Zapatistas supporters engaged in 
building a school. Further attacks 
and kidnaps took place throughout 
August including an attack on an 


EZLN security checkpoint by 200 
paramilitaries wielding rocks, ma¬ 
chetes and rifles. Six people were 
injured by the attackers, including 
children, women and the elderly, 
and two escaped kidnap. 

Two more Zapatistas, Lorenzo 
Martinez Espinosa and Jacinto 


Hernandez Gutierrez, were assassi¬ 
nated on 25 August in a meeting 
with a group who misleadingly 
identified themselves as members 
of 'civil society' while Antonio 
Mejia was assassinated in his corn¬ 
fields two days later. In none of 
these attacks were the Zapatistas 
armed. 

Meanwhile, hundreds of 
Mexican Army soldiers, along with 
over one hundred vehicles includ¬ 
ing tanks and artillery, arrived in 
various municipalities around 
Ocosingo, near Chiapas. This mo¬ 
bilisation has been described as the 
largest since President Fox an¬ 
nounced the withdrawal of troops 
from Chiapas after his election in 
December 2000. 

Despite the connections be¬ 
tween paramilitary groups, local 
continued page 4 


'The moral of the story, I repeat, is that all final 
options are a trap.' (The Story of the Live Person 
and the Dead Person, Don Durito of the Lacandon) 
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'Free' Trade fundamentalists soiree in Sydney 


DOMENICA SETTLE 

In November the World Trade Organisation is coming to 
Sydney. In the ensuing battle about the validity of free trade 
and the organisation which is putting it in place, both sides 
will be claiming to be acting in the interests of the poor. The 
poor, generally, won't get a hearing at all. 


trade at all, but a lop-sided set of tradictory to the rhetoric of free 
agreements which opens markets trade, and set to disadvantage the 
in the South while protecting them South. Speaking of countries like 
in the North. The Agreement on South Korea and Japan, Walden 
Agriculture, for example, promised Bello argues that “a key factor in 
to end the “protection” which their industrial take-off was their 
Northern farmers receive through relatively easy access to cutting- 
tariffs (taxes on imports, to make edge technology.” With the signing 
local products cheaper in compar- of the TRIPS agreement, countries 


The WTO came into being in 
1995, as the replacement of GATT, 
the General Agreement on Tariffs 
and Trade. It has over 140 member 
countries, who get together at 
Ministerial Conferences and 
through various councils and com¬ 
mittees, to agree on a set of trade 
rules which it then enforces. It’s an 
organisation which has been 
fraught with opposition since its 
formation. 

One of the WTO’s first defenses 
is that if so many impoverished 
countries have joined, it must be 
good for the poor. Walden Bello, 
Executive Director of Focus on the 
Global South and Professor at the 
University of the Philippines, ar¬ 
gues that Southern (or ‘Third 
World’) countries have joined 
grudgingly. “With their economies 
dominated by the IMF 
[International Monetary Fund] 
and the World Bank, the Structural 
Adjustment Programs pushed by 
these agencies having as a central 
element radical trade liberalisa¬ 
tion, and much weaker as a bloc 
owing to the debt crisis, most de¬ 
veloping country delegations felt 
they had no choice but to sign on 
the dotted line.” 

Problems of being at the bot¬ 
tom end of the level playing field 


Declaration. 

The power of money has also 
seen corporations find a place in 
the democratic process. When the 
European Union was contravening 
WTO rules by trying to support 
small-scale banana producers in 
the Caribbean, one of the world’s 
largest banana producers, 
Chiquita, donated half a million 
US dollars to the American 
Democrats. The US promptly filed 
a complaint on the issue in the 
WTO court, the Dispute Settlement 
Body. 

Monsanto has also benefited 
greatly from the WTO, and had its 
part in influencing it. TRIPS, or the 
Trade-Related Intellectual 
Property Rights agreement, pro¬ 
tects intellectual property such as 
patents and copyrights. With 97% 
of patents held by Northern coun¬ 


ison), subsidies 
ures designed to 
buffer them 
from imported 
products. So far 
Europe and the 
US have refused 
to truly drop 
subsidies, de¬ 
spite Southern 
governments 
being unable to 
afford to pay 
similar subsi¬ 
dies to their 
farmers. Since 
the WTO was 
formed in 1995, 
agricultural 
subsidies in the 
wealthiest 
group of coun¬ 
tries, the OECD, 


and other meas- are no longer able to use this tech- 


"There never was economic 
evidence in favour of capital 
market liberalisation..." - 

Joseph Stiglitz, Former World Bank 
chief economist 
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don’t go away at Ministerial 


Conferences. The WTO uses con¬ 
sensus, and claims to be a demo¬ 
cratic institution. Yet 
non-government organisations 
described Northern (‘First World’) 
negotiating practices at the last 
ministerial as “highhanded” and 
“unethical”, “linking aid budgets 
and trade preferences to the trade 
positions of developing countries.” 
Nigeria, for example, denounced 
the draft Doha Declaration before 
the meeting in Doha, Qatar, in 
November 2001. It was then of¬ 
fered a large economic and mili¬ 
tary aid package. Nigeria became a 
loud supporter of the Doha 


tries, TRIPS has been enthusiasti¬ 
cally pushed by Northern 
governments and corporations. 
According to a Monsanto 
spokesperson, “Industry has iden¬ 
tified a major problem in interna¬ 
tional trade. It crafted a solution, 
reduced it to a concrete proposal 
and sold it to our own and other 
governments ... The industries and 
traders of world commerce have 
played the simultaneous role of 
patients, the diagnosticians and 
the physicians.” 

An undemocratic structure has 
meant that despite the rhetoric, 
what the WTO peddles is not free 


have actually increased, from 
US$182 billion to US$362 billion in 
1998. 

Vandana Shiva, physicist and 
acclaimed Indian activist, argues 
that this all about supplying cheap 
raw materials to the North: “the 
Agreement on Agriculture... forces 
countries to start importing food 
and destroying local markets, to 
shift agriculture away from staple 
food crops to growing luxury crops 
at low prices for consumption in 
rich countries.” 

The TRIPS agreement has also 
been criticised for both being con- 


nology without paying high prices 
for it, making it harder for 
Southern countries to follow a sim¬ 
ilar path out of poverty. 

Since massive protest outside 
and non-cooperation by the South 
inside and the WTO’s third minis - 
terial in Seattle in 1999, there has 
been much debate over whether 
the WTO can be reformed. Bello ar¬ 
gues that for all its problems with 
democracy and fairness, “the cen¬ 
tral problem is the paradigm of free 
trade”, and would still be a problem 
even if the agreements like the 
Agreement on Agriculture were 


fairer. 

Free trade has allowed multi¬ 
national corporations to be far 
more mobile than they have been 
in the past. An Oxfam survey of the 
corporations which moved facto¬ 
ries (Maquiladores) down to 
Mexico after the North American 
Free Trade Agreement (NAFTA) 
was signed, found that most did so 
because of cheaper labour, while 
25% cited lower environmental 
standards in Mexico. The Mexican 
government is unlikely to enforce 
better working conditions or envi¬ 
ronmental standards, as it needs 
the foreign investment. “We 
worked with dangerous chemi¬ 
cals...but no masks were pro¬ 
vided,” said Alma Molina of one of 
the maquiladoras. “I was fired be¬ 
cause I was trying to organise a 
union.” 

“Liberalising” industries 
means removing any factors which 
could interfere with “the invisible 
hand of the market”, such as tariffs, 
subsidies and “barriers to trade”. 
“Barriers to trade” include any reg¬ 
ulation which impacts on trade 
more than “necessary”. Critics of 
the General Agreement on Trade in 
Services (GATS) argue that this 
means that local and national gov¬ 
ernments will be reluctant to make 
any new environmental or other 
regulations which could affect 
multinational service corpora¬ 
tions. 

The validity of free trade is in¬ 
creasingly being questioned as an 
economic theory, as much of the 
world waits for the profits to trickle 
down to them. Former chief econ¬ 
omist at the World Bank, Joseph 
Stiglitz argues that: “There never 
was economic evidence in favour 
of capital market liberalisation... 
There isn’t the intellectual basis 
that you would have thought re¬ 
quired for a major change in inter¬ 
national rules. It was all based on 
ideology.” 

Colonisation met with fierce 
opposition, and neo-liberalism 
and the WTO in their turn have 
sparked massive protest move¬ 
ments around the world. If the ar¬ 
guments of these thousands of 
groups are anything to go by, there 
are alternatives. Lots of them. 


Chiapas 


cont'd from page 3 


and state governments, the 
Institutional Revolutionary Party 
(PRI), and the military, being well 
documented, numerous denuncia¬ 
tions of the recent violence have 
led Chiapas PRI leader Aquiles 
Espinosa Garcia to deny the very 
existence of paramilitaries in 
Chiapas. Describing what he refers 
to as the “invented or recreated his¬ 
tory”, he recently claimed, 
“Obviously a history which speaks 
of low intensity warfare, of dis¬ 
placed, of poor and dignified in¬ 
digenous militants, is not going to 
sell by itself, without the presence 
of wicked paramilitaries, trained, 
financed and directed by the state.” 

While the assertion that para¬ 
militaries simply ’don’t exist’ in 
Chiapas could conveniently ex¬ 
plain the reticence of state and fed¬ 
eral governments when it comes to 


punishing those involved in the re¬ 
cent attacks, it is more the case that 
allowing paramilitaries to operate 
with, at best, impunity and at 
worst, blatant support, directly 
serves government interests. 

While the Zapatistas are trying 
to scrape by from the sales of their 
’invented history’, the Mexican 
government, along with numerous 
multinational corporate interests, 
is planning to make a fortune from 
the sale of Chiapas' natural re¬ 
sources with the implementation 
of their neoliberal mega project, 
the Plan Puebla Panama (PPP). 

A priority of the Fox adminis¬ 
tration, the PPP enjoys with signifi¬ 
cant backing from the World Bank, 
the Inter-American Development 
Bank, and the United States 
Government, and is a conglomera¬ 
tion of development projects that 


will stretch from the border be¬ 
tween the Guatemalan Peten and 
Marques de Comillas, Chiapas, to 
Tobasco. Its projects include: the 
construction of dozens of hydro¬ 
electric dams (42 in the Chiapas 
conflict zone alone); roads; gold 
and uranium mines; platforms for 
petroleum extraction; African palm 
and eucalyptus plantations; and li¬ 
censing for multinationals to en¬ 
gage in bio-prospecting and tree 
felling. The project will cause the 
flooding of a calculated 12 000 
square kilometres, affecting 800 ar¬ 
chaeological sites and displacing 
50 000 people. 

That the passing of the 
Indigenous Rights Law and the 
paramilitary attacks on Zapatistas 
communities work in the interests 
of the PPP planners is clear The ex¬ 
tent to which they are all planks of 


the one policy is only a little less so. 

Mexican journalist Carlos 
Fazio has written: 

“This is not some conspiracy 
theory. The facts are there. The in¬ 
digenous [Rights Law] and electric¬ 
ity counter-reforms are part of the 
same package, which also includes 
a counterinsurgency logistical-po¬ 
lice-military repositioning in the 
Tehuantepec/Canadas (Chiapas) 
isthmus corridor within the frame¬ 
work of the PPP. This was designed 
well in advance, and in stealth, in 
order to be able to take preventa¬ 
tive actions and/or lightening-type 
surgical strikes, as the situation re¬ 
quires.” 

Shortly after announcing the 
PPR Vincente F ox stated that “The 
Plan Puebla Panama is a thousand 
times more important than 
Zapatismo, or any indigenous 


community in Chiapas.” It would 
appear that under the PPP, the pol¬ 
icy towards the indigenous in 
Chiapas once again renders them 
invisible while simultaneously 
treating them as a threat. 

It is not yet known how the 
EZLN will respond to these recent 
events, but it is perhaps worth re¬ 
calling an EZLN communique from 
1999, written in response to 
President Zedillo's 'new strategy' of 
military deployments and occupa¬ 
tions against the Zapatistas. “There 
is nothing new about it, nor is it a 
strategy, it is the same stupid 
pounding that assumes that those 
who have known how to resist for 
500 years, will not be able to do so 
for a year and a half.” 

For more information on the 
situation in Chiapas, go to 
chiapas.indymedia.org. 
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Pine Gap - weapon of mass destruction 


Pretty soon now, perhaps by the time you get to read this, 
we'll all be subject to endless news vision and radio reports 
of 'surgical strikes' and the 'precision bombing' of Iraq. 
JACOB GRECH considers Australia's forgotten role in US 
military adventures. 
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Pine Gap is in fact one of the three most important 
military bases in the world. 


For although the Iraqi Government 
announced that it would allow UN 
weapons inspectors back into their 
country on September 17, both the 
US and Australian Governments 
have signalled that they’ll attack 
Iraq anyway. 

Foreign Affairs Minister 
Downer laughed on the ABC that 
same night that “the Australian 
Government has never been fooled 
by Saddam Hussein”. This is not the 
experience of this writer who lob¬ 
bied the Australian Government in 
the 1980s to place Iraq on the pro¬ 


hibited military export list. Then, as 
now, the Australian Government 
are asking us to take them on faith 
on issues of foreign policy. 

A foreign policy of sub¬ 
servience to the USA that has led to 
calls in WA for “Brown Nose Day” 
October 7, to be declared a 
National Holiday. 

A recent document uncovered 
by Scotland’s Sunday Herald shows 
that the Project for an American 
Century, who’s members include 
Dick Cheney, Donald Rumsfeld and 
Jeb Bush, planned this war as far 
back as September 2000 as the 
course of action to take once Jeb’s 


brother had won the election ...or 
at least the Presidency. Because he 
lost the actual election didn’t he? 
and brother Jeb rigged the polls in 
Florida to make it look like he actu¬ 
ally won, didn’t he? 

This needs to be remembered 
in any discussion on the attack of 
Iraq, even if it is almost illegal to say 
so since last September: that the 
man driving this war is the unde- 
mocratically appointed dynastic 
‘President’ of the last remaining su¬ 
perpower standing and the Chief 
Officer of the military that has the 


greatest number of weapons of real 
mass destruction on Earth and the 
only one to have ever used them in 
war. 

This is who our government is 
asking us to follow to what the Arab 
League has described as the open¬ 
ing of the Gates of Hell ... and fol¬ 
low them we will. 

No doubt soon we’ll have all 
kinds of experts oohing and ah- 
hing over full colour missile cam 
images heading for strange look¬ 
ing buildings that other experts 
assure us are factories producing 
the now ubiquitous ‘Iraqi 
Weapons of Mass destruction’. 


What you probably won’t see is 
the contorted screams of terror on 
the faces of the people hiding in¬ 
side the building; and really it could 
be any building, during the last at¬ 
tack on Iraq some of the so-called 
weapons of mass destruction 
plants that were bombed turned 
out to be an air-raid shelter and a 
hospital. More recently in 
Afghanistan some of the military 
targets obliterated by smart bombs 
included a Red Cross warehouse 
and a wedding party. 

Another thing you’ll probably 
see is the smartly uniformed men 
and women at the US mobile com¬ 
mand centre in Qatar, clapping 
hands and giving ‘high fives’ with 
every successful hit. What you 
won’t see is the casually dressed 
computer operators sitting in the 
largest computer room in the world 
in the Central Australian desert 
controlling the satellites feeding 
the information to them and pro¬ 
viding the links back to their US 
headquarters. 

For a number of reasons 
Australians don’t get to hear much 
at all about Pine Gap. You just don’t 
get the same kind of emotional re¬ 
sponse to satellites as you do to ac¬ 
tual soldiers with actual missiles 
yet each depends on the other and 
that suits our government fine. 

For over thirty years now the 
official government line has been 
that Pine Gap is used for arms con¬ 
trol verification purposes. That 
stonewalling was broken last 
month by Defence Minister Hill 
stating that Pine Gap “would be 
utilised in any military action on 
Iraq”. 

Pine Gap is in fact one of the 
three most important military 


bases in the world. Together with 
Fort Meade in the US and Menwith 
Hill in the UK it commands and 
controls the satellite system which 
the military (and corporate world 
for that matter) have come to rely 
on. They are also the ground based 
part of the proposed Star Wars 
space based weapons system. 

Another thing these three 
bases have in common is that they 
are all unwilling participants in the 
International Week of Actions 
planned for the 4-11 October called 
by the Global Network Against 
Weapons and Nuclear Power in 
Space. 

The Close Pine Gap protest will 
see hundreds of Australian and in¬ 
ternational activists converge on 
Pine Gap near Alice Springs on the 


weekend of October 4-7 for a week¬ 
end of opposing Australia and the 
US’s waging of this and future wars. 
This weekend is likely to also see 
the actual announcement of the at¬ 
tack on Iraq. 

It is hoped that the protest will 
highlight Australia’s real role in the 
war on Iraq and at the same time 
celebrate the seemingly renewed 
spirit of independence that seems 
to have resurfaced in Australia, 
with news polls showing that more 
than fifty percent of Australians op¬ 
pose our support of this latest US 
corporate war. 

For more information on the Pine 
Gap protestor to book a seat on the 
bus to get there, contact pinegap 
@ozpeace. net 


A foreign policy of subservience to the USA 
... has led to calls in WA for "Brown Nose 
Day" to be declared a national holiday. 


The 'Blood Price 1 that could hang Tony Blair 


Last Tuesday Tony Blair declared war on British public opinion. On Thursday he 
affirmed that Britain must "pay the blood price " for its special relationship with the 
United States. On Saturday he met with President Bush to determine the course of 
an illegal and universally condemned war that started covertly as long ago as March 
and which entered its preliminary “hot phase" more recently with 100 airborne 
sorties over the southernmost tip of Baghdad. MICHAEL JAMES considers where 
Tony Blair's allegiance lies. 


Tony Blair is already a murderer 
many thousands of times over. He 
is sought for war crimes in the for¬ 
mer Yugoslav Republic where, in 
common with their Iraqi counter¬ 
parts, countless numbers of chil¬ 
dren suffer cancers and deformities 
caused by uranium-depleted 
bombs and Tomahawk missiles dis¬ 
patched by the Royal Air Force. He 
also faces prosecution by human 
rights groups for his executive role 
in the carefully coordinated slaugh¬ 
ter of over 400 prisoners of war at 
Mazar-i-Shareef in Afghanistan. 
Estimates vary, but some figures 


suggest that between 40 and 60 
prisoners were tortured before 
being shot in the back of the head 
by SAS and CIA operatives. 

Such has been Mr Blair's blood 
lust in recent weeks, notwithstand - 
ing threats of resignation from his 
cabinet and stark warnings issued 
by his own advisors that his support 
for an unhinged American 
President is damaging the Labour 
Party and diminishing his 
prospects of re-election, that one is 
tempted to ask the question: Is he 
being blackmailed? Does America's 
National Security Agency have 


something on file that would, if 
made public, fatally damage Tony 
Blair and his ruling Labour Party? 
Even if we regard with scepticism 
the assertion made by author Robin 
Ramsey that the blueprint for New 
Labour was drafted by the CIA in 
the twilight years of the Thatcher 
regime, we can safely assume that 
Labour's new-fangled Moral 
Imperialism (Cooper et al) is not at 
variance with the sort of thinking 
that informs the Pentagon's war- 
planners and shapes the intellec¬ 
tual uplands of the Washington 
establishment. 


The extent to which allied sup¬ 
port is badly needed by an 
American administration under fire 
for policies that are marking it out 
as a dangerously arrogant clique 
shoring up a discombobulated 
rogue state is evident in a recent 
poll that shows that only one third 
of American citizens would support 
a unilateral invasion of Iraq. 

With Bush seeking to obscure 
the collapse of the American finan - 
cial system with a war plan that 
plays well with voters ahead of elec¬ 
tions in November, Tony Blair's sac¬ 
rificial willingness to "pay the 
blood price" is so essential to the 
survival of the Bush regime that it 
may have been obtained in a way 
that makes of Tony Blair a man 
whose allegiance is not to the 
British Crown or even the British 
people, but to a powerful supra-na¬ 
tional Anglo-American elite that 
answers to no one but itself. 

The message put out by this 
elite is unmistakable: public opin¬ 


ion no longer counts and the elec¬ 
torate has no choice in determining 
important world-changing events 
because political oppositions (US 
Democrats and British Tories) play 
the game according to the same 
pre-rigged rules. The "blood price" 
has a fixed value, is non-negotiable, 
and, at an esoteric level, represents 
ongoing reparations inherent in the 
post 1917 relationship between the 
American Republic and the British 
Crown. You may call it the 'special 
relationship'. I call it high treason. 

And the penalty for high trea¬ 
son in the United Kingdom is death 
by hanging. 


Michael James is a British freelance 
translator and technical writer 
working in Germany. This article 
may be freely redistributed. 

Contact: mike.james@web.de 
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Tree plantations as a native forests alternative? 


LOUISE MORRIS 

Where to get your 'eco-friendly' wood products is an 
increasingly problematic question that is being put to the 
Australian consumer. With labels on wood and wood 
products such as renewable, re-cycled and sustainable it is 
not hard to see why the average consumer is confused. 


The latest panacea for consumer 
unease is the 'plantation' label 
where single tree species are 
planted and replanted as an al¬ 
legedly sustainable source of 
wood. But how many of us actually 
know what this process entails? 
And how many green organisa¬ 
tions are fully aware of the ramifi¬ 
cations of mass plantation? 

There is a concerted effort by 
some sectors of the so called green 
movement to advise people that 
plantations are a sustainable 
means of wood supply and pro¬ 
duction. While this may sound like 
an acceptable way to take the 
pressure off dwindling native 
forests, the reality of the planta¬ 
tion industry is very different. 

Plantations by their very na¬ 
ture maintain a mono-crop, and 
with any mono-crop comes a 
complete lack of biodiversity. 
Taking Australia as an example the 
trees that are being established by 
the plantation firms are seldom if 
ever native. In Tasmania, rapidly 
being taken over by the plantation 
march, the species being planted 
are Pinus Radiata and Eucalyptus 
Niten, both exotic to the region. In 
Western Australia, the other great 
stronghold of plantation estates, 
the species of choice is Pinus 
Radiata and Tasmanian Blue gum, 
also both exotic. 

The problems associated with 
mass plantings of exotic species 
include weed infestations, loss of 
soil quality, inconsistent ground 


water circulation and complete 
lack of habitat for native animals 
and plants. 

Which brings us to possibly 
the biggest ecological problems 
associated with plantations: the 
use of chemical regimes to control 
invading weeds, fertilize the crop 
and eliminate browsing animals. 

The poisons most commonly 
used are atrasine, simasine and of 
course Roundup to control weed 
infestation (not including the in¬ 
troduced tree crop of course), and 
sodium monoflouroacetate or 
1080 to kill off browsing animals. 

The 1080 poison is used ex¬ 
tensively in Tasmania where it is 
dropped in the form of little blue 
carrots, which the native animals 
such as wallabies and possums 
find appealing alternatives to the 
plantations that have replaced the 
forests that once stood there. 1080 
acts by attacking the central nerv¬ 
ous system leaving animals disori¬ 
entated, convulsing and often 
running blindly seeking water 
holes, near which many carcasses 
can be found after a bait drop has 
taken place. The cumulative na¬ 
ture of 1080 makes secondary poi¬ 
soning of carrion feeding animals 
such as the Tasmanian Devil and 
Wedge tailed eagle a distinct pos¬ 
sibility. 

Plantations exact an even 
heavier toll on the nutrient com¬ 
position and health of the soil . 
With one type of tree growing at 
accelerated speeds aided by fer¬ 



tilisers and weed killers the long 
term implications for the soil 
health of the area is, at best, grim. 
These super trees grow at such a 
rate that they exhaust the nutri¬ 
ents of the soil before being cut 
and removed for sale, leaving no 
replacement nutrients of rotting 
leaves or branches, only bare ex¬ 
posed and exhausted soil. Times 
that by two or three planting 
rounds and you're left with a veri¬ 
table desert of barren soil. 

In fact so little is known about 
the long term effects, that neither 
the forestry industry or environ¬ 
mental groups have any hard facts 
on the long term health of current 
and post plantation crop areas, 
long term effects of chemical use 
on local residents, water ways and 
pastoral areas or even what the 


"By recommending plantations as an alternative to 
native wood, there is the distinct possibility that a 
gargantuan Pandora's box could be unleashed on 
the rural landscape of Australia." 


understorey composition is for 
their respective states. By recom¬ 
mending plantations as an alter¬ 
native to native (not old growth) 
wood, there is the distinct possi¬ 
bility that a gargantuan Pandora’s 
box could be unleashed on the 


rural landscape of Australia. 

Would it not be a good idea for 
both the logging industry and 
green groups to evaluate the eco¬ 
nomic, social and environmental 
impact of mono-crop tree planta¬ 
tions on Australia? 


Expansive tracts of productive 
farming land are being lost to 
plantations as are the farming 
communities themselves. Job 
availability in the plantation sec¬ 
tor is minimal. 

Then there is the issue of na¬ 
tive forest loss. The vast majority 
of land that is now lying under 
plantations was once native old 
growth forest. Much of the old 
growth logging that is occurring in 
many states is simply clearing way 
for more plantation estates. 

Why is there not more discus¬ 
sion and research into the field of 
sustainable selective logging of re¬ 
generated native forests? The long 
term future of this industry is 
much more favourable, not only 
from an ecological standpoint but 
also as an industry that can sus¬ 
tain jobs and production. With re¬ 
generated native forest logging 
there would be no need for chemi¬ 
cal regimes, as the more healthy 
the regenerated ecosystem the 
less occurrence there is of weed 
infestation and the ground water 
of the area would still be getting 
the benefits of filtered runoff as 
well as erosion control that 
straight lines of exotic trees do not 
offer. Regenerated native forests 
will also be able to support a good 
variety of flora and fauna that 
would be lost in a mono-crop 
plantation. 

By continually supporting the 
expansion of the plantation indus¬ 
try, environmental groups and 
lobbyists are only helping to push 
the federal government initiative 
of the 2020 vision which aims to 
have 3 million hectares of planta¬ 
tions in the ground by the 2020, an 
increase of 200%. And where is 
this land going to come from? 
Well, look no further than your 
nearest state forest. 


Gay men and women struggle for faith 


MILES CHRISTIAN DANIELS 


But for the gay man or woman, fit¬ 
ting into this system of Christianity 
may indeed be the most gruelling 
task in the ‘coming out’ process. 
Though most of America’s gay pop¬ 
ulation spends their childhood and 
teen years in either a protestant or 
catholic church, they soon find - 
upon self-acceptance of their sexu¬ 
ality - that these once safe havens 
are now the source of both psycho¬ 
logical and spiritual agony. With 
few exceptions, the message 
preached from American pulpits is 


that of judgment and condemna¬ 
tion. 

Those who find themselves 
physically, emotionally, mentally 
and spiritually attracted to the 
same gender are handed a first- 
class ticket to hell. I hear it time and 
again, not only from the Jerry 
Falwell and Pat Robertson camps, 
but also from the local churches. 
Gay men and women are blamed 
for everything from Sept. 11, to the 
demise of morals America once 
held high. In the 80’s, they took the 


brunt of the blame for AIDS. Now, 
in light of the recent catholic 
church scandal, they’re being la¬ 
belled paedophiles. 

I meet hundreds of teenagers, 
generation x’ers and young gay in¬ 
dividuals every year. So many of 
their stories are alike. Being 
brought up in a Christian home. 
Realised they were ‘gay’ in middle 
school. Suffered from depression 
and suicidal tendencies in high 
school. Came out in college. Family 


rejected their “lifestyle.” There are 
always exceptions, but this pattern 
is fairly consistent. 

When I talk with younger gay 
men and women, a question I gen¬ 
erally pose helps make sense of 
why so many are seemingly self-de¬ 


structive. “What is your faith?” I al¬ 
ways ask. 

Most laugh. As well they 
should. After all, here are individu¬ 
als who once had a strong sense of 
faith in God. This was their under¬ 
pinning. Now, they’re the prodigal 
son or daughter, but with one ex¬ 
ception - the father does not want 
them home. For most, stepping 
into a church or parish would be a 
step back into their closet. And 
having spent years coming out, 


they should not have to go there. 

Gay people know they are not 
depraved sinners. They also know 
that being gay is not a choice or a 
lifestyle. In fact, like the heterosex¬ 
ual, they’re looking for one thing - 


love - whatever that may be. Being 
put in the same sin category as the 
murderer, thief or adulterer is 
painful placement. 

In most religious circuits, being 
‘gay’ is still condemned as a biblical 
abomination. Thus, a gay man or 
woman who desires to continue 
practicing the religion of their up¬ 
bringing and adult choice will most 
likely be faced with rejection. And 
though many American churches 
seem to love using this minority as 
their scapegoat for everything bad, 
I’m curious to see what would hap¬ 
pen to AIDS, drug abuse, depres¬ 
sion and suicide among these 
“sinful” people if the church just 
said, “We accept you as you are.” 


Miles Christian Daniels is a colum¬ 
nist, a documentary film-maker, 
and a former Christian youth min¬ 
ister. He lives in Wilmington, North 
Carolina. Contact him at 
mcd5024@uncwil.edu. 


There's something in each of us that desires to connect 
with something greater than ourselves. It helps make 
sense of our existence. For most Americans, that 
something is still a Christian god. Its morals and values 
defined primarily by the Christian bible. Its politics 
shaped by the biblical ideals of its forefathers. " In God 
We Trust" still marks who it is as a nation. 


There's something in each of us that desires to 
connect with something greater than ourselves, 
being 'gay' is still condemned as a biblical 
abomination. 
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Kurds again at risk by attacks on Iraq 


ANDREW MILNES 

Amidst all the debate about potential US attacks on Iraq, there has been 
little discussion on the thoughts and feelings of the Iraqi Kurds living in the 
north of the country. 


These people suffered under military pres¬ 
sure throughout the 1980s and their fate 
made headlines in the early 1990s when 
Saddam Hussein crushed a US-supported 
uprising following the Gulf War, and used 
chemical weaponry against them, killing 
thousands. 

However, many of Iraq’s Kurds have been 
living for much of the past decade in a north¬ 
ern safe haven, a product of the West’s ‘no-fly’ 
zones imposed on Saddam’s regime. Within 
this precarious state let they have created a 
society with freedoms denied to many Iraqis, 
like a free and diverse press and an embry- 


the possibility of a US attack? What are their 
fears? 

Ibrahim: As a Kurd outside Kurdistan, com¬ 
ing from that culture and seeing the long his¬ 
tory of conflicts in that area ... I worry if the 
war goes on the most suffering people will be 
Kurds. I am wary of what they are going to do, 
many people suffered from chemical 
weapons (attacks) in the GulfWar. 

TP: Should such an attack happen and 
Saddam Hussein fall, what are the possible 
outcomes for the Kurdish people, both good 
and bad? 
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Because we suffered from Saddam Hussein, with cities completely 
destroyed by chemical weapons, of course we want to get rid of him. 
But what's behind the scenes of the attack? Are they just trying to set 
up the same system? 


onic civil society, freedoms that could disap¬ 
pear should Washington decide to go 
gunning for Saddam’s head. 

Considerations such as the feeling and 
aspirations of the Iraqi Kurds, or discussion 
on possible alternative governments should 
Saddam be removed, and their potential 
views of the northern enclave, has not fea¬ 
tured in much coverage. With this in mind 
The Paper spoke to Ibrahim Doost, a mem¬ 
ber of the local Kurdish community in 
Melbourne, about his and the community’s 
feelings on the situation. 

TP: What are the feelings of Kurds here about 


Ibrahim: The outcome is always in the hands 
of the superpowers, depending on what they 
want ... because we suffered from Saddam 
Hussein, with cities completely destroyed by 
chemical weapons, of course we want to get 
rid of him. But what’s behind the scenes of 
the attack? Are they just trying to set up the 
same system? If the outcome is federation for 
Kurds, we welcome it, if it is dictatorship, it is 
no benefit for the Kurds. 

TP: Should Saddam be attacked, do you think 
it likely he would attack the Kurds in the 
north in retaliation? 


Ibrahim : We believe if the US wants to attack, 
it must step forward wisely. With Saddam, if 
it’s the end of his sovereignty, he will use 
whatever he’s got. In our view the best way is 
to get rid of him without hard conflict, with¬ 
out ordinary people suffering. 

TP: What are your thoughts about the free¬ 
doms and limitations within the northern 
safe haven for Kurds? 

Ibrahim: Compared with Saddam it is 100% 
good, although it is not as good as our expec¬ 
tations and given more opportunities it 
could be better. Many oppositions want to 
destroy the area. Educationally and econom¬ 
ically it is not in a good state, it needs time to 
improve. But you are free to do whatever you 
want to do and it is still richer than other 
parts of Kurdistan. 

TP: You mentioned opposition to the north¬ 
ern safe haven. What are the feelings of 


neighbouring states, particularly Turkey (a 
strong US ally and fighting a long guerilla war 
against Kurdish militants) to the safe haven 
and the fate of Iraq? 

Ibrahim: They don’t want it at all. We worry 
that they might try to force the US to end the 
Kurdistan experiment in Iraq. 

TP: And finally, do the Kurdish people still 
dream of having their own land called 
‘Kurdistan’, or do they want freedoms within 
the boundaries of other states? 

Ibrahim: I believe in autonomy. Here peoples 
view is more close to the general world view 
than some of the Kurds in Kurdistan. We be¬ 
lieve the only solution is federation, that we 
support cultural rights, freedoms with guar¬ 
antees within other states. The two powers 
(that operate in the no-fly zone) are both 
supporters of federation and autonomy. 


The hypocrisy cannot be any clearer 


The legacy of 9/11 already extends well beyond its 
historical significance as a major attack on US soil - the 
first since the British invasion in 1812. 


ALEXANDER KOUTTAB 


First to capitalize on 9/11 was 
Israeli PM Ariel Sharon, who set 
about re-occupying the eight 
Palestinian towns Israel had grudg¬ 
ingly withdrawn from during the 
Oslo negotiations. As the US called 
on Yasser Arafat to condemn all 
forms of violence, images of Israeli 
wanton destruction in Jenin, 
Nablus, Bethlehem and Ramallah 
became famous the world over. 
The hypocrisy could not have been 
clearer. 

Then came the US-led war on 
Afghanistan in which the number 
of Afghani casualties soon outnum¬ 
bered the 3000 Americans killed on 
9/11. But you can be sure that no 
’coalition against terrorism’ will be 
established to keep US aggression 
in check. The hypocrisy could not 
be any clearer. 

Now there is renewed specula¬ 
tion over a US-led military strike 
against Iraq. Bush has been push¬ 
ing the line that Iraq's refusal to 
comply with UN Security Council 
Resolutions, most notably those 
that make provisions for weapons 
inspectors, leaves America with lit¬ 


tle choice. 

Yet at the same time that 
President Bush is lauding the sanc¬ 
tity of UN Resolutions and interna¬ 
tional law, American support for 
Israel allows that state to act with 
absolute impunity and brutality in 
the Occupied Palestinian 
Territories. 

Israel continues to illegally oc¬ 
cupy the West Bank, Gaza and East 
Jerusalem in contravention of UN 
Resolutions 242 and 338. 

In open defiance of UN 
Resolution 194, it refuses to recog¬ 
nize the Right of Return for 
Palestinian refugees ethnically 
cleansed from their land in 1948. 

It continues to confiscate 
Palestinian land, demolish 
Palestinian homes and build illegal 
Jewish settlements in direct contra¬ 
vention of international law. 

And it remains unchallenged in 
its spree of human rights abuses 
that continue to target all 
Palestinians regardless of their age, 
gender or occupation, a record 
roundly condemned by every no¬ 
table human rights organization in 


existence, including Amnesty 
International, Human Rights Watch 
and BT salem. 

Why? Because the US exercises 
its power of veto over all UN 
Security Council Resolutions relat¬ 
ing to Palestine, because it provides 
Israel with massive amounts of fi¬ 
nancial aid and because it gives 
Israel unlimited access to its latest 


military hardware. 

There are countless other ex¬ 
amples of such double standards 
being played out the world over 
and it is this manifest hypocrisy 
that makes the dream of global jus¬ 
tice, equity and fairness seem like a 
bad joke. 

Our challenge now - as it has 
always been - is to find ways of put¬ 
ting this hypocrisy on trial. And 
this means fundamentally chal¬ 
lenging the way global politics does 
business. 

As the war in Afghanistan 
moves to Iraq, it is our anti-war 
movements that need to take up 
this challenge by finding ways of 
making America and its foreign 


policy agenda as much an object of 
public criticism as Saddam 
Hussein’s brutal regime. 

We need to promote alterna¬ 
tives for strengthening the interna¬ 
tional community so that it is not 
always held hostage to US de¬ 
mands. 

And we need to include local 
members of the Iraqi as well as the 


wider Arabic and Islamic commu¬ 
nity - not as token 'ethnics' invited 
to speak alongside a panel of four 
or five 'experts', but as people cen¬ 
trally involved in the decision mak¬ 
ing processes. There is a big 
difference. 

With America increasingly will¬ 
ing to make unilateral decisions 
and to act as if it somehow existed 
above international laws and 
norms, we have entered a period in 
which America is redefining its 
dominance. 

In effect, 9/11 has been manip¬ 
ulated and manufactured into a 
powerful symbolic marker of what 
modern day 'evil' and terrorism are 
supposed to look like, what lan¬ 


guage they speak, what religion 
they practice and so on. 

It has been 'mythologized' into 
a justification for just about any 
type of US-led offensive in just 
about any part of the world. 

And it has put the entire Middle 
East firmly in the sights of the US 
military machine. 

Washington is making little ef¬ 
fort to conceal its dream of reshap - 
ing the Arab world. Bush's 
statements are increasingly pep¬ 
pered with primers like "regime 
change" and the need to push "re¬ 
forms throughout the Muslim 
world". 

But perhaps most telling of all 
is the way that the name of Osama 
bin Laden has been replaced with 
the name of Saddam Hussein in the 
last few days without President 
Bush having to change his rhetoric 
about terrorism, evil and global 
threat in any way. His is a language 
designed to be easily transposable 
onto every region in the Arab and 
possibly Islamic world, a world 
stripped of its history, stripped of 
justice and reduced to the stupidly 
simple absolutes of good verses 
evil. 

Alexander Kouttab is co¬ 
founder of Al-Haqq, member of the 
Australian Palestinian Youth 
Association and Secretary of the 
Australian Arabic Council. 


"Our challenge now - as it has always been - is to 
find ways of putting this hypocrisy on trial. And 
this means fundamentally challenging the way 
global politics does business." 
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lifting Argentina from September 11, 2001 - Feminist perspectives 

morass B ' ' 


The collapse of economic and 
political institutions in Argentina 
over the last twelve months wiped 
out many people's savings and 
jobs, but has also seen some 
radical innovations in the social 
contract. Worker cooperatives, 
neighborhood assemblies, and 
barter clubs are replacing jobs, 
politicians and money for an 
increasing number of people. 
About 10 idle factories a month 
are being taken over and run by 
their workers, most of whom lost 
the pay and entitlements they 
were owed. Self-organising 
neighbourhood assemblies 
number 200 across the capital of 
Buenos Aires, and run community 
kitchens, elect representatives to 
regional forums, and manage 
public health and order in a 
country where governments are in 
constant crisis. Barter clubs have 
400,000 participants and 800 
nodes throughout the country, 
and accounts for $400-600 million 
worth of business. 
www.argentina.indymedia 

Columbian militias 
splitting over drug 
profits 

The right wing militias fighting in 
Columbia's decades old civil war 
are splitting over the fine line 
between engaging in narcotics 
trafficking or merely profiting 
from it, according to the 
Washington Post. Commanders 
representing 2,500 of the 15,000 
strong AUC (or United Self- 
Defense Forces of Colombia) have 
ignored instructions to stop 
buying, transporting and selling 
coca products, and stayed away 
from the signing of a new accord 
between remaining members. Its 
possible these militia's, dominant 
in the most lucrative southern 
districts of Columbia, may stop 
allowing the spraying of 
herbicides on coca crops by 
contractors to the U.S. 
governments Plan Columbia; more 
than 200,000 ha will be sprayed 
this year. All AUC militias 'tax' 
growers, as do the Marxist 
Revolutionary Armed Forces of 
Colombia (FARC) and the smaller 
National Liberation Army (ELN). 
www. washingtonpost. com 

Enron borrowing 
money for new pipeline 

Enron America may be bankrupt, 
owing US$12 billion to employees, 
suppliers and shareholders, but its 
international arm lives on, and is 
after a US$125 million loan from 
the (US government financed) 
Inter-American Development 
Bank. The money is to expand a 
Bolivian gas pipeline through 
ecologically sensitive areas and 
the lands of indigenous people. 
Enron allies within the 
administration include Secretary 
of the Army Thomas E. White, 
who spent several years on 
Enron's board with responsibility 
for the early stages of the Bolivian 
pipeline. When swearing in 15 
months ago, Mr. White declared 
he would transform the army and 
adopt sound business practices. 
www.fpif.org or 
www. tompaine. com 


Edited by Susan Hawthorne 
and Bronwyn Winter 

Review by RIVKAH 

It was both fitting and unfair to 
read this book in the lead-up to, 
the midst of and the days after 
September 11 this year. By the time 
I got to it, the endless repetition of 
That Date, on newspaper pages, TV 
screens, whenever I turned on the 
radio, constituted a full-frontal as¬ 
sault upon all my senses. Certain 
words- “planes”, “twin towers”, 
“terrorists”- had long become void 
of any meaning. The re-visiting of 
THAT moment a year ago by seem¬ 
ingly anybody who was in America 
at the time, or indeed anywhere in 
the Western world near a televi¬ 
sion, inspired in me only the mer¬ 
est shadow of a response. This is 
called compassion fatigue and, 
dare I say it, boredom. 

When a topic has been as over¬ 
done as this one has is there any¬ 
thing to be gained from further 
deconstruction and reflection? Is 
there anything left to say?Well, yes. 
Most of the commentary on 9/11 
channelled through the mass 
media has been shallow and use¬ 
less. This anthology of feminist re¬ 
sponses stands out in thoughtful 
and instructive counterpoint. 

Divided into two parts, 
“Reactions” (Whose Terrorism? 
Whose War? Whose Peace?) and 
“Reflections”, the book is a collec¬ 
tion of writing from a formidable 
array of international feminists, 
ranging from luminaries Catharine 
McKinnon and Robin Morgan, to 
celebrity activists Vandana Shiva 
and Naomi Klein. Novelists 
Barbara Kingsolver and Arundhati 
Roy, Nobel Peace Prize winners 
and perennial chick favourite Ani 
Di Franco. It includes statements 
from groups such as RAWA, the 
Israeli peace coalitions Bat 
Shalom, the GABRIELA Network 
from the Philippines, the Delhi 
Women and many others hitherto 
unheard-of, at least by me. The ed¬ 
itors have achieved a fine balance 


between personal responses, aca¬ 
demic thesis, poetry, letters and ar¬ 
ticles, giving the book that nice 
chocolate-box effect in which 
every entry has a different and sur¬ 
prising flavour. 

I read with the greatest appre¬ 
ciation those contributions that 
were not heavy with academic 
jargon. The statement by the 
Transnational Feminists, “femi¬ 
nist theorists of transnational 
and postmodern cultural forma¬ 
tions”, almost required an 

The book is a 
collection of writing 
from a formidable 
array of international 
feminists, ranging 
from luminaries 
Catharine McKinnon 
and Robin Morgan, to 
celebrity activists 
Vandana Shiva and 
Naomi Klein. Novelists 


I had not yet heard. Outstanding 
was the analysis by Melbourne ac¬ 
ademic Jen Couch, of how 
September 11 2001 changed the 
landscape of the global justice 
movement and whether we, in the 
West, have the power or the right to 
pronounce its demise. Striking in 



Barbara Kingsolver and Arundhati Roy, Nobel 
Peace Prize winners and perennial chick favourite 
Ani Di Franco. 


Honours degree in Women’s 
Studies and a packed lunch. I also 
found myself skimming, guiltily, 
over the majority of the organisa¬ 
tional statements and “responses”. 
Though absolutely laudable they 
seemed to echo one another due to 
the plethora of media releases put 
out by virtually every social justice 
organisation after the event. It’s 
hard for even the noblest senti¬ 
ments to retain their currency. 

I found that some of the lesser- 
known voices resonated most with 
me. Those which articulated views 


its criticism of a perspective popu¬ 
lar with most of the book’s contrib¬ 
utors was the contribution by 
French feminist Judith Ezekiel. 
Ezekiel regards the condemnation 
of the US by the Left as “victim - 
blaming” and “anti-Americanism”, 
from a humanist perspective, as an 
“abomination”. She critiques the 
equation of war with masculinity, a 
thesis that is supported by some in 
the book, and slammed as essen- 
tialist by others. 

So IS there such a thing as a 
“feminist” response? Well, no. 
There are many. These feminists 


criticise the treatment of Afghani 
women by the Taliban, the 
Northern Alliance and American 
politicians for so belatedly fixating 
upon their “liberation” as the justi¬ 
fication for bombing Afghanistan. 
Some mourn the loss of their sons 
in Afghanistan, India, Pakistan, 
Palestine. Others observe that 
women’s voices are only heeded 
when they speak not in their own 
right, but as the mothers of sol¬ 
diers. They note the absence of 
women at the negotiating table, in 
the generals’ offices, as leaders of 
fundamentalist movements, as ter¬ 
rorists: anywhere that decisions 
are made in this vast theatre of at¬ 
tack and response. They analyse 
September 11 with reference to 
globalisation, racism, anti- 
Semitism, anti-Islamism, struc¬ 
tural inequality and the 
impossibility of “Infinite Justice”, 
analyses which have been too little 
heard in the public debate. 

With contributions from al¬ 
most eighty women, the book 
threatens to overwhelm. It be¬ 
comes, perhaps unavoidably, 
slightly repetitive. The majority of 
contributions come from 
Afghanistan, America, Palestine, 
Canada and France. The deliberate 
emphasis on voices from the “mi¬ 
nority world” is fantastic, but it 
would have been interesting to 
read more from Australian com¬ 
mentators, particularly focussing 
on September ll’s ramifications 
for the Asia-Pacific region. This 
book is well worth reading, slowly, 
picking out bits at a time. It is most 
decidedly still relevant, in the cur¬ 
rent climate of an impending war 
on Iraq. Aside from anything else, it 
contains some wonderful writing. 
Arundhati Roy’s article “The 
Algebra of Infinite Justice” is one of 
the most succinct and eloquent 
commentaries I have read in a long 
time. And I am thankful to be 
shown by some of the poets that 
words can still have the ability to 
touch, when they are arranged in 
the right way. 


Letters 


Collingwood, 


■ letters@thepaper.< 


Drop us a line with comments or complaints, rants and ideas. Maximum length should be around 200 words. 


West Papua Active 

hey kids, 

I'm trying to find others that 
meet or talk or act on issues 
around West Papua. I'm tired of 
being saddened. Want to do stuff, 
raise awareness. Can you help 
point me in the right direction. I 
read your article at the Jakarta 
Indymedia site and loved it. 
Thanks. 

David. 

Hi David, 

If you are based in Melbourne the 
Free West Papua Collective, who 
can be contacted by email at 
info@freewestpapua.com, would 
more than appreciate your energy. 


If you are based in Sydney you can 
contact the Australia West Papua 
Association through their website 
at www.zulenet.com/awpa 
To keep up to date with 
happenings in West Papua and 
media coverage worldwide, join 
the topica email list at: 
topica. com/lists/westpapua 
Thanks for your interest and 
good luck! 

The Paper Collective 

Propaganda War 

To the Paper, 

Do we want to let history re¬ 
peat itself? 

With “the benefit of hind¬ 
sight” it is safe to assume that 


once again we are being fed lies 
and misinformation to support a 
war that has other hidden agen¬ 
das. 

The Bush administration is 
working overtime to manipulate 
media reports and public opin¬ 
ion, looking to inflame public 
anger against Iraq and for an 
American attack. Soon after 
Septemeber 11,2001, a new Office 
of Strategic Influence was created 
in the Pentagon. Its purpose was 
to feed news stories into the world 
media that were favourable to 
American policy, critical of 
America’s enemies and “the news 
stories didn’t necessarily have to 
be true”! 


Let’s not underestimate the 
power of propapganda to mould 
public opinion. Every war I can 
remember was started and fuelled 
by lies. The impending war in Iraq 
is no exception. 

And all of this talk of an “im¬ 
pending” war is somewhat 
macabre and bizarre....it is hap¬ 
pening now. 

As we remember the innocent 
victims of SI 1, let’s be viligant, in¬ 
formed and actively oppose un¬ 
necessary death and suffering of 
innocent people in Iraq - now, 
and in any future attack. 

Cheers from Bruce McPhie 


continued page 9 
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GABRIEL ASH 

On my visit to Barnes & 
Noble the other day, I saw a 
little sign informing that the 
store will open late on 
September 11. The 
management invited the 
employees to spend the 
morning in quiet reflection. 



All over America the bosses, 
from the supervisor to the froth¬ 
ing madman who runs the 
Justice Department, want us to 
be silent. Take two minutes of 
silence, they counsel. As if we 
didn't have a whole year of loud, 
garish silence. A whole year in 
which nobody respectable 
dared to point out the lurid 
nakedness of our court-ap¬ 
pointed emperor. 

Americans fell silent when a 
felonious cabal decided that 
getting its boy into the White 
House was more important than 
maintaining even the pretence 
of democratic elections. 

Americans remained silent 
while people were disappeared 
into unknown prisons by un¬ 
known courts and Big Brother 
expanded His tentacles; when 
the faint pretence of constitu¬ 
tional protection was cast away 
by a conservative administra¬ 
tion and a rubber-stamping con¬ 
gress. Today, the government 
can lock people up in secret and 
deny them legal representation. 
That is the reality. And America 
is mostly silent. 

Americans reacted with si¬ 
lence when American power 
was used to murder innocent 
strangers at their wedding feast. 
Stories of mass graves of pris¬ 
oners in Afghanistan were 
greeted with more silence. 

Silence is addictive. Silence 
on one issue leads to silence on 
another. 

Do we really think the dead 
are honoured by our silence and 
complicity? 

Let's talk about all the vic¬ 
tims: Hiroshima, Nagasaki, 
Korea, Vietnam, Indonesia, 
Cambodia, China, the 
Philippines, Laos, East Timor, 
Greece, Turkey, Honduras, 
Guatemala, Ecuador, 

Nicaragua, the Dominican 
Republic, El Salvador, Chile, 
Brazil, Colombia, Panama, 
Haiti, Pakistan, Iran, Iraq, 
Palestine, Lebanon, Jordan, 
Algeria, Nigeria, South Africa, 
Rwanda, Zaire, Sudan, 
Somalia, New York, and 
Afghanistan. 

There is so much we don't 
know about September 11, and 


the government seems deter¬ 
mined that we should continue 
not to know. What happened to 
all the repeated warnings about 
possible terror attacks? Why 
didn't anybody high up pay at¬ 
tention? Why was the adminis¬ 
tration so uninterested in terror 
before September 11 ? 

The attack on the Twin 
Towers was a message. It was 
one of the rare cases in which 
blaming the messengers is to¬ 
tally justified. They are indeed 
guilty of mass murder. 

But once we're done with 
that, we must attend to the mes¬ 
sage. 

I take it from Bin Laden's 
pronouncements that his strate¬ 


gic goal was the destruction of 
the United States. Obviously, 
the attack did not destroy the 
United States, nor could it. The 
question is did the attack push 
world affairs in the direction of 
the downfall of the US? The an¬ 
swer is a resounding yes. 

The terrorists proved that a 
clandestine band, with total 
commitment and a modicum of 
intelligence and money, can 
strike a hard blow at the centre 
of American power. The proof of 
American vulnerability is neces¬ 
sary to recruit people to the 
dream of destroying America. 
That goal was achieved. 

Worse, what was achieved 
is a recast of the American role 
in the world in the language of 
romance. 

With no more that $30,000, 
the terrorist managed to kill 
3000 people destroy two sym¬ 
bols of American power and 
cause damage of over 60 billion 
dollars, nullifying in the process 
a budget of over 300 billion dol¬ 
lars that was set up against 
them. 

In their religious faith, entre¬ 
preneurial spirit, dedication and 
can-do attitudes, the terrorists 
displayed much of what 
Americans consider heroism. 


The terrorists were not he¬ 
roes; they were murderers. But 
the language of romance can 
easily dress up murder with 
heroism. The murderous US 
military in Vietnam was effort¬ 
lessly portrayed by Hollywood 
as heroic. 

The prohibition against un¬ 
derstanding what happened in 
terms that we may share with 
the terrorists corrupts the public 
discourse. Instead of looking for 
the fullest narrative, we focus on 
a single aspect of it, the victims, 
and upon our own pain and 
fears. 

Recruiting terrorists re¬ 
quires tough choices and op¬ 
pression. Both were provided 


immediately by the Bush admin¬ 
istration in its reaction to 
September 11. Israel stepped 
up its repression of Palestinians 
with full US support. In 
Afghanistan, a puppet regime 
has been created, and the US is 
refusing to help it in any way be¬ 
yond making it more repressive. 
In Pakistan, the military dictator 
has just given himself control 
over the constitution with full 
American support. Finally, the 
US is preparing to attack Iraq in 
order to place another friendly 
dictator in control. The Middle 
East is moving from a place of 
oppressive regimes supported 
by the US to a place of oppres¬ 
sive regimes built and main¬ 
tained by the US. 

Now, add to that, Bush's 
general disdain for the rest of 
humanity and his request that 
people choose whether they are 
with us or with the terrorists. Of 
course many will choose to side 
with the US. But their support 
will be tepid, tempered by re¬ 
sentment, a sense of growing 
humiliation, and the knowledge, 
based on past experience, that 
the US is an untrustworthy ally. 
Many, however, will choose 
against the US. Now recall how 
few people were needed to pull 


off September 11. 

A year later, the terrorists 
succeeded in making the US 
look even uglier than before. 
The longer the Bush administra¬ 
tion is allowed to project this 
ugly image without any signifi¬ 
cant brakes applied by the 
American people, the more at¬ 
tractive this view will appear to 
the rest of the world and espe¬ 
cially to the people of the Middle 
East. 

The White House under¬ 
stood immediately the psycho¬ 
logical dimension of September 
11. The attack on Afghanistan, 
which in all likelihood killed 
more innocent people than died 
in the Twin Towers, was de¬ 
signed less to defend the US 
than to defend the image of the 
US as a powerful and credible 
force. 

The huge US military 
budget consumes more than 
half of every American tax dollar 
which reduces spending on 
America's real and growing so¬ 
cial ills. 

The attempt to patch US 
credibility by increasing the de¬ 
fence budget, transforming the 
US into a closed, fortified soci¬ 
ety, is guaranteed to increase its 
vulnerability. It requires giving 
up the benefits of an open soci¬ 
ety and increasing the financial 
burden of sustaining an over¬ 
sized military. Islamic fanatics 
are going to correctly identify 
the new level of military over-ex- 
tension as another nail in the 
coffin of American power. They 
are not going to be demoralized. 
They are going to be elated. 


Gabriel Ash was born in 
Romania and grew up in Israel 
and lives in the United States. 
He is the Middle East Editor of 
Yellow Times.org's ‘News From 
the Front’, at www. Yellow 
Times.org/nftf 

Email your comments to: 
gash@YellowTimes. org 


Silence is addictive. Silence on one issue leads 
to silence on another. 


World ml? Briefs 


Mandela condemns US 
intervention 

One of the world's most respected 
statesmen, Nelson Mandela, has 
condemned United States 
intervention in the Middle East as 'a 
threat to world peace'. 

The former South African 
president repeated his call for 
President George Bush not to launch 
attacks on Iraq, and said, "It is clearly 
a decision that is motivated by 
George W Bush's desire to please 
the arms and oil industries in the 
United States of America.” 

Mr. Mandela said that the United 
States' backing for a coup by the 
Shah of Iran in 1953 had led to that 
country's Islamic revolution in 1979, 
and that in Afghanistan US support 
for the mujahideen (including Osama 
Bin Laden) against the Soviet Union 
and its refusal to work with the 
United Nations after the Soviet 
withdrawal led to the Taliban taking 
power. Current US Vice President 
Cheney opposed Mandela’s release 
from prison. 

BBC,ABC & others 

Agribusiness in trouble again 

The credibility of agribusiness 
corporations and the science they 
produce took another blow recently, 
as a US court gave the green light to 
a massive class action lawsuit 
against the multinational Aventis, 
makers of various agribusiness and 
biotechnology products. 

Aventis developed and 
manufactured a pesticide called 
ICON, for use on rice seed before 
planting. Unfortunately many rice 
farmers in the American south have 
Crawfish (similar to a yabby) farmers 
for neighbours, and those Crawfish 
farmers insist that ICON infiltrates 
their ponds and persistently kills 
crawfish. 

Aventis has delayed the case so 
far for two years, and insist their 
pesticide isn’t to blame. Research 
from Louisiana State University and 
others however contradicts this, and 
indicates the massive crashes in 
crawfish production seen since ICON 
was introduced in 1998/1999 will 
take many years to recover. 
http://ens-news.com/ 

Sea lions await fate 

Local and national environment 
groups have continued to express 
concern over the need to protect a 
breeding colony of sea lions on the 
west coast of South Australia. 
Discovered early last year on a small 
island at the entrance to Sceale Bay, 
the colony has been identified by the 
CSIRO as the fifth largest in the 
world. 

In response to an intensive 
eighteen- month lobbying campaign, 
government officials have announced 
plans to establish a conservation 
park and aquatic reserve at the 
provisionally titled Cape Blanche 
Island. However, concerns remain 
over the potential environmental 
impact of a mooted 20 hectare 
development four kilometres from the 
island, proposed by the major 
aquaculture operation Hamuchi. 

The Friends of Sceale Bay have 
formally written to South Australian 
environment minister John Hill and 
federal environment minister David 
Kemp, requesting support to stop the 
development.. 
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A dog’s life 



Acclaimed writer and demonised activist B Wongar 
shares his history with SOFIJA STEFANOVIC. In the 
company of dingoes they discuss books, Indigenous 
politics, environmental activism and the murkiness of 


I've been advised not to approach the front 
door, but to call out to him when I am in 
front of his gate. I yell ‘Mr Wongar’ a couple 
of times, even though this is not his real 
name. I hear some cries from inside the 
house, so I wait patiently for my small host 
to collect me and escort me past six curi¬ 
ous beasts into his living room. He doesn’t 
look like the author of controversial books 
and articles, or like someone who has been 


Today, at seventy-two, Wongar 
prefers the company of his dingoes 
to that of humans. 


harassed by the government and police. 

He tells me that I must walk slowly and let 
the dingoes sniff me. He giggles frequently, 
perhaps to put me at ease with the dogs, or 
perhaps because he is happy - he doesn’t 


often have visitors. B Wongar (the name 
that the author, Sreten Bozic sometimes 
uses in place of his own) lives with six din¬ 
goes in the respectable suburb of 
Caulfield. Wongar is the name the 
Aboriginal people gave him after rescuing 
him from death in the desert. 

Today, at seventy-two, Wongar prefers the 
company of his dingoes to that of humans. 
They think that I’m one of them,’ he says. I 
ask Wongar if he is the leader of the pack. 
No, that is Charlie. But in a fight, each 
dingo goes to Wongar for support. 
Wongar's house is a large dingo nest. 
Every door and piece of furniture has been 
clawed and scratched. Books and papers 
(some resembling manuscripts) are piled 
up all over the place. They seem to be the 
only things that the dogs don’t touch. As 
our interview progresses, the growing trust 
formed between me and the dogs causes 
me to snuggle up to them as I listen to the 
little man tell me his story. 

Sreten Bozic came to Australia, from the 
country that was then called Yugoslavia, in 



Carol Wood and Susan Butcher of the Silent Army continue Art:Cults’ 
exploration of the ‘Comic Book Lyfstlye’. 


1960. He was twenty-eight years old. He 
was found dying of thirst in the desert by an 
Aboriginal man and spent ten years living 
with the Aboriginal peoples, collecting and 
recording their stories. His photographs, 
documenting the effects of uranium mining 
and nuclear testing on the Aboriginal peo¬ 
ple, were banned in Parliament House. 
The manuscript for his book, Raki was con¬ 
fiscated by police and never returned. He 
was ushered onto a plane out of the coun¬ 
try after writing a controversial article con¬ 
demning the mining of uranium. ‘Politically, 

I was inconvenient’ he explains. Wongar 
left his wife and children, fearing for their 
safety and for his own. When he returned 
to Australia, they were nowhere to be 
found. He was told that they had been 
killed in a cyclone. 

Wongar is excited to talk about an anthol¬ 
ogy that he is compiling with an American, 
Robert Ross, who was director of 
Australian Studies at Texas University. The 
stories in the anthology all have dingoes or 
wolves as their main characters. Wongar 
explains that in the past fifty years, dingoes 
have become a symbol of independence 
and freedom. The animals have stayed 
loyal to their home. Wongar says that their 
fate can be compared with the fate of the 
Aboriginal peoples, as the dingoes too, 
have had their land taken and been forced 
into reserves. Wongar talks of his love for 
his dingoes. He talks about how he cam¬ 
paigned to have dingoes accepted as a 
breed (which he succeeded in doing). How 
he gives dingoes away, only to take them 
back again if he feels they are being mis¬ 
treated... how two of his dogs somehow 
made their way across Melbourne in order 
to return to his house. ‘She wanted to die 
where she had been born.’ 

The enthusiasm with which he talks about 
dingoes wanes as he digresses further into 
his history: British uranium mining and nu¬ 
clear testing on Aboriginal land. The 
Uranium Rush was like the Gold Rush, ac¬ 
cording to Wongar. If you wanted to mine 
uranium, they’d give you a map and a 
Geiger counter. ‘I was the only person that 
took photos [of the effects of mining and 
nuclear testing], I had over 5 000 prints, of 
which about 2 000 have survived. It is the 
only collection that exists.’ Had Wongar 
been discovered at the time of the testing, 
either trespassing or taking photographs, 
he would have faced twenty years in 
prison. Wongar still seems haunted and 
obsessed by the effects of the mining and 
three novels are based on the nuclear test¬ 
ing: the Nuclear Trilogy consists of Walg, 
Karan and Gabo Djara. 

Although nuclear testing laws changed in 
the 1960s, nuclear testing still took place, 
in a more ‘hidden way,’ says Wongar. He 
says that the depleted uranium was meant 
for the Vietnam war, as it was a weapon of 
destruction which was hard to detect, but 
harmful, resulting in gradual destruction, 
radiation and death. Depleted uranium was 
used in the Gulf War, as well as in the 
NATO bombing of Yugoslavia. Its effects, 
known as ‘Gulf syndrome’ are, according to 
Wongar ‘not different’ to those suffered by 
the Aboriginal people and those involved in 
the testing that went on in the desert. He 
laments the injustice that ‘no museum 
would take [his] collection...the Aboriginal 
people are the only people who suffered a 
dual tragedy, the mining of uranium and 
nuclear testing.’ Not only did the museums 
reject Wongar’s collection, the Parliament 
House library had it taken down an hour 
after the revealing photographs were ex¬ 
hibited. 

Wongar’s life is full of anecdotes; incredible 
stories and injustices. He has been re¬ 
pressed for decades by the authorities. 'It’s 
all your fault because you do writing. And 
you are not to be believed, because you 


are a writer.' This is how he interprets the 
treatment of his work over the years. 

Phillip Morrissey, Professor of Aboriginal 
Writing at the University of Melbourne, is 
sympathetic towards Wongar. ‘He has had 
a difficult life and is driven by an obsessive 
politics but has produced work which has 
been critically acclaimed’ says Morrissey. 
Professor Morrissey does not condemn 
Wongar for his double identity. ‘It seems 
that he has strong ties and affinities with 
some members of Aboriginal communities 
and Aboriginal culture. This doesn’t make 
him an Aboriginal but to an extent 
"Aboriginalises" him.’ 

But what does Wongar think of those 
Aboriginal people who oppose his work? 
Many people have been angered by his 
pseudonym, as they suggest that he has 
tried to pass himself off as being 
Aboriginal. Wongar does not act as if he is 
angered by such accusations. He calmly 
tells me that ‘the only friends the 
Aborigines had... were the people in the 
sixties... that were struggling, putting their 
neck out to fight for their cause. At that 
time, it was derogation to do that and you 
were exposed to a ... system that will hunt 
you for that.' 

Wongar has been punished for his work 
over the years. The finished manuscript of 
his novel Raki was stolen when the police 
raided his house for no apparent reason. 
When he took the matter to court, he was 
reprimanded and fined. The manuscript 
was not returned. The court said look, you 
came for such a little matter, about police 
raiding your place, that was not important 
at all... you shouldn’t take this matter to 
court.' A petition signed by 200 Australian 
writers did not help the matter either. 
Wongar was rewarded with a police record 
instead. Wongar believes that freedom of 
speech was never truly valued by the 
forces of hegemony. The whole system of 
writing against authorities is not in the 
British tradition at all. This tradition was 
very disciplinarian. During the nuclear test¬ 
ing, no one was allowed to write about it at 
all.' 

Wongar tells me about the different groups 
in society villainised by the media. He men¬ 
tions Aborigines, Serbs and Germans. The 
way that he speaks about such things re¬ 
minds me of a story of his that I read once 
called ‘Dingoess 666’ (from Dingoes Den), 
in which a mother dingo is made into a 
media demon for protecting her pups. His 
dingoess seems to have suffered in the 
same way that the Aboriginal peoples suf¬ 
fered under the dominant white class. ‘Put 
yourself in the sixties if you were an 
Aborigine and there was nuclear testing on 
your land, you could be seized, put in a 
camp, your children taken away. And also 
the people that wrote about it.’ 

I start to see that Wongar is ready to con¬ 
clude our interview, because he is walking 
towards the front door. He is becoming sick 
of people, myself included. He lends me a 
nature magazine. Inside there is an article 
that rejects the theory that humans be¬ 
came intelligent when they began to do¬ 
mesticate dogs. The piece proposes 
instead that dogs ‘humanised’ people. As I 
leave Wongar’s house I wonder about his 
devotion to his dogs. He has abandoned 
human society for them. Yet perhaps they 
have saved him, providing him with a 
fortress and a nest. 

Sofija Stefanovic studies Media and 
Communications at the University of 
Melbourne. Previously she has published 
journalism and fiction in various journals. 
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Recording the spirit of the city 


LENA CORNER talks about creative processes and 
public art with ANDREW MAC, curator and 
illuminator of the Citylights Project. 


Ten years ago, the Melbourne laneway 
Centre Place wasn’t somewhere you’d 
ever stop to linger. It was little more than a 
commuter thoroughfare. In the shops that 
weren’t lying vacant, the last of a dying 
breed of CBD businesses - the cobbler, 
the key cutter and the butcher - vied for 
passing trade. A few homeless people 
found shelter in the alley’s alcoves but 
aside from that, CBD living hadn’t been in¬ 
vented yet. This was a laneway so de¬ 
serted, that even graffiti artists didn’t stop 
to tag it. 

At the time Andrew Mac, a student in his 
final year of art college, was scouting the 
city for a studio space. He came upon 
Centre House on the corner of Centre 
Place and Flinders Lane and discovered a 
breeding ground of legal and not-so-legal 
activity hidden away from the watchful eye 
of the authorities. But two years on, the in¬ 
evitable occurred. The developers moved 
in and Centre House suddenly found it 
had company when residents started 
moving into Majorca House. ‘We’d had 
this fantastic studio going in the middle of 
the city with no one around,’ says Mac. 
'We got used to staying up all night, hav¬ 
ing parties and playing loud music. Then 
suddenly, five feet across the laneway, a 
load of people moved in to live.’ 

Instead of antagonising his new neigh¬ 
bours, Mac thought creatively. Bypassing 
Melbourne officialdom entirely, he opened 
up the empty shops, invited artists and 
bands down and threw a big exhibition 
and party in the street. ‘We thought we’d 
try and make the new residents aware 
from the start that there was a culture al¬ 
ready here - that Centre Place was a work 


area as well as a place where they were 
living. That was the political aim of the 
show.’ 

The night was a great success and when 
the City of Melbourne got wind of what 
was going on, they invited Mac to turn it 
into something a little more above board. 
So in September 1996, along with artists 



The light boxes at Centre Place 


Richard Butler-Bowden, Richard 
Brownfield and Lyndal Walker, he opened 
Citylights - an outdoor lightbox gallery on 
the walls of the Centre Place's garbage 


collection point. 

‘We felt that a lot of people felt alienated 
by art. That they thought it was elitist and 
they had no entry way into discovering 
what it meant,’ says Mac. ‘But on the other 
hand they understood the language of ad¬ 
vertising very well - even messages that 
were subtle and highly sophisticated.’ So 
the idea behind the project was simply to 
do what advertisers do to us all the time 
and present images designed to be seen 
fleetingly by a mass, non-captive audi¬ 
ence. ‘It’s opportunism,’ says Mac. 'By 
merely being in their environment, we’re 
trying to catch them as they go about their 
normal daily activity.’ According to Mac 
roughly 40 000 people pass the Citylights 
project on a daily basis. When the gallery 
first opened he sat for days on the steps 
nearby counting every single person that 
passed by. 

It is the nature and diversity of this audi¬ 
ence, which dictates the type of work that 
goes on show in Citylights. Mac prides 
himself in being one of the most respon¬ 
sive spaces in Melbourne. ‘Because it’s in 
the public domain, one of the prime aims 
of Citylights is to be active and reflective of 
events and cultural change and respon¬ 
sive to things as they’re moving.’ 

The current show, Destination Unknown 
raises questions about Australia’s treat¬ 
ment of asylum seekers and its indige¬ 
nous population. It's a collaboration by 
photographer Zoe Ali and Melbourne au¬ 
thor Christos Tsiolkas, and was installed 
less than two months after the artists first 
approached Mac with the idea 

‘Citylights, by being an art space right in 
the middle of the metropolis offers us a 
unique opportunity for us to address an 
urban audience and to ask questions of 
exclusion and belonging to this land,’ say 
Ali and Tsiolkas. ‘We hope that the work 


will also offer our urban viewer a moment 
of stillness in which to contemplate their 
own relationship to exile and territory.’ 

Since the beginning of this year, the site at 
Centre Place has taken on a life of its own 
as the graffiti and stencil artists have 
moved in. As the council, for the moment 
at least, seems to have given up cleaning- 
up the area with its varying shades of 
beige paint; the preoccupations and poli- 


We felt that a lot of people felt 
alienated by art. That they 
thought it was elitist and they 
had no entry way into 
discovering what it meant. 


tics of Melbourne youth are there for 
everyone to see. It’s moved on from being 
something that you pass by or chance 
upon and is now a valuable document, liv¬ 
ing and changes, that records the spirit of 
the city. 

‘Back in 1996 we realised the area was 
going to become gentrified. We were all 
well aware of the history of New York and 
one of our main aims was to maintain a 
space for the artists in the face of this. We 
thought, if we could get just one wall, it 
was likely we'd be able to hold on to it. If 
we'd have opened an artist run space 
there, we’d have been kicked out years 
ago as the rents have quadrupled in five 
years. We talked about it a lot at the time 
and I’m still amazed it’s worked out exactly 
as we thought it would.’ 

Destination Unknown runs at Citylights, 
Centre Place until 21 November. Find 
more information at www.citylightspro- 
ject.com. 


The scruff and the lovely 
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In articult's latest 'place profile' 
EVE VINCENT of FOOTSCRAY 
considers what it means to feel 
simultaneously 'out of place' and 

I ride cracked roads and back routes, city to my back 
and heading home. A familiar journey; along a creek 
bed thick with weeds, past saw-toothed factory 
rooves and faded company names stencilled on red 
brick walls. The scenery is luminous under City Link 
lights; the creek weeds a strange fluorescent green. I 
ride under the railway tracks, past a rubbish tip and 
join the trucks roaring up Dynon Road and west¬ 
wards. It is all strong, mnemonic smells, petrol fumes 
and heavy noise. A dark stench rises from the salt¬ 
water river. At night, Footscray smells like fish. 

I moved to the Scray after I returned from travelling in 
Asia. I missed busy streets jammed with people, nar¬ 
row market lanes and that earthy, organic undertow. I 
missed wild, strangling plants, mud underfoot, and 
the slow rot of produce in the sun. In Footscray I 
found street life, a hand-turned sugar cane juicing 
machine on the pavement, jostling and yelling at the 
markets on a Saturday morning. The old men at the 
Chinese Senior Citizens Club on my street corner, sit¬ 
ting in the sun smoking and talking and glaring at me. 
Joss sticks smoulder in grocery stores, and during 
Vietnamese New Year a dragon wove through the 
mall, and fireworks exploded in the gutter. 

This was the Footscray I first encountered, but the 
longer I'm here the more layers this town reveals to 
me. I consider mine a problematic fascination. I'm a 




white kid from the white sticks, marvelling at the 
'multi-cultural,' gaping at North African women in 
their brightly coloured skirts and headdress. The 
strong Somali community base in Footscray is evi¬ 
denced throughout town. There's a strip of shops that 
comprises three African hairdressers — 'Black 
Beauty,' 'African Hair Care and Beauty Salon' and 
'Alice Unisex Salon' with the 'dark and lovely' poster 
in the window— and 'Fathia's Bazaar,' an African and 
Middle Eastern product shop which sells traditional 
crafts. I feel curiously 'out of place' in this zone, an 
outsider with my wild blonde scruff. And sometimes I 
feel like I'm travelling again, when I don't speak the 
language of exchange, or I don't quite get the eti¬ 
quette at Blue Nile, my local, an Ethiopian bar with 
three buck vodkas. I actually think it's important, and 
instructive for non-indigenous Australians (or 'settler 
Australians') to feel unsettled. It reminds me that my 
sense of belonging is tenuous and provisional, predi¬ 
cated on dispossession. English isn’t the first lan¬ 
guage of this place, and it's one of many languages 
that circulate in Footscray today. 

Urban and oral histories of this area show that during 
the industrial decline of the 1980s working class peo¬ 
ple who had always lived and worked in Footscray 
began also to feel increasingly 'out of place.' 
Footscray was fast changing, waves of post-war 
European migration and South Vietnamese refugees 
had radically altered the feel of the local. I am struck 
by reading about the mid 1980s developers decision 
to raze the site of the Angliss Meatworks. Demolition 
enjoyed support among many former employees; fac¬ 
tory buildings were dominating physical structures in 
the lives of workers, storehouses of powerful, op¬ 
pressive memories. Yet I know I'm part of a movement 


of artists and ratbags out west who are attracted to 
Footscray's 'industrial heritage.' It's a rough and rich 
aesthetic, and I love wandering the bluestone back 
streets and riding the trains, looking over the docks 
to the Bay, and checking the graf on the high walls of 
deserted buildings. I'm digging signs of the past that 
signify very different meanings to the people whose 
history I'm reading in the landscape. 

Is Footscray soon to be gentrified? Property values 
are rising and there are billboards that advertise river¬ 
side developments on the banks of the Maribyrnong, 
which last century flowed with the refuse of abattoirs. 
Optimistically I note that as a commercial centre 
Footscray is not economically depressed enough to 
have yuppie money move in and buy up. I hope that 
never happens. Yet, change is always more complex 
than the fuck-off-yuppie argument allows. 
Geographer Doreen Massey reminds me to be wary of 
nostalgic attachments to place, as settled bounded 
spaces, which must be protected, or guarded from 
disruption. At the same time directing energy into, 
and strengthening our interactions within, the local is 
one of the most powerful political and everyday re¬ 
sponses we can have to gloablising forces. There are 
so many strong and separate community bases in the 
Scray, and consequently so many possibilities for ex¬ 
change and interaction. Guess I'm barracking out at 
Whitten Oval, at the level of the local league, for a 
sense of place as dynamic as the street life of 
Footscray. 

Eve's been reading The Lifeblood of Footscray, edited 
by Chris Healy and Space, Place and Gender by 
Doreen Massey. 
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1 ne Tiuiaity or mstory: the mythic heart 



In an investigation of space, place and 
reconstruction of public history; and 
critiquing museum culture, DOM 
ALLEN casts his critical eye around 
Melbourne: stories from a city at the 
Melbourne Museum. He evaluates 
whether the exhibition succeeds in the 
task of challenging the constraints of 

It is a pleasant walk from Lygon Street to the Melbourne 
Museum. Strolling through the Carlton Gardens, I pass the 
museum’s spacious playground, which, like the museum’s 
structure, was designed with subversion of the standard in 
mind. Yet it is not just the museum’s appearance which 
sets it apart from its predecessors; the roles it must play 
have also evolved. It must challenge histories and be dy¬ 
namic. Forming part of the Melbourne Museum’s nexus of 
galleries exploring ‘human society,’ the Little Lonsdale 
Street segment is designed dynamically; employing ob¬ 
jects, images, text and multimedia (often simultaneously) 
to present histories and cultures. Gone are the cabinets of 
curiosity and the old school textbooks on the wall. 
Melbourne: Stories from a city is an exhibition which at¬ 
tempts to condense 150 years of history into 450 square 
meters. 


The spankiest artwork and wordsmithship 
from our nation’s dirty handed creatives 
come to find shelter. 


The history represented in here is that of the lives of the 
residents of Little Lonsdale Street in the late 19th century. 
This region was stereotyped by contemporaries as ‘the 
heart of slumdom,’ while its people were cast as ‘low-life’ 
drunkards and uncivilised beasts. The history on the walls 
is coloured by migrant groups who brought their traditions 
with them to a new land whose people could not under¬ 
stand them. Along with poor workers, these minorities were 
attracted to Little Lonsdale because of the cheap accom¬ 
modation. I find tales of prostitutes and late night indul¬ 
gences, and also of priests, social workers; a man trying to 
teach his lover Italian, an arrogant journalist or two and a 
fearful fiction writer. The segment represents the history of 
the lives of these people chiefly through presenting us with 
their stories. These stories breathe life into the wealth of 
objects. 


The designers and exhibition creators who shaped 
Melbourne: Stories from a city have striven to physically 
represent the fluidity of history. Histories and cultures sep¬ 
arated from their context often feel incomplete, and in 
many senses unintelligible. The multiple entrances and 
rambling paths through the space which displays 
Melbourne: Stories from a city, thus serve to amalgamate 
histories and cultures; to represent them as a whole. 
Ironically, immersing myself in the Little Lonsdale section, I 
am struck by how isolated the residents of this area of 
Melbourne were in the late nineteenth century. Journalists 
of the time regarded ‘Little Lon as a world within a 
world...so separated, so apart that going among the 
dwellers [was] like making acquaintance with another peo¬ 
ple.’ The lost or discarded objects of these ‘other’ people 
form the material basis for the Little Lonsdale segment. 

The plates, coins, pipes, china and the multitude of glass 
bottles which constitute the majority of the material objects 
on display in the Little Lonsdale exhibition were selected 
from over 17 000 items excavated from beneath the 
ground where today’s Commonwealth towers stand, be¬ 
tween 1987-8. One of the objectives of the museum’s Little 
Lonsdale section is to display such processes. Where the 
Little Lonsdale section meets The Schoolyard section of 
the gallery is a reconstructed dig scene. The text in this 
section tells us how the objects are sorted and poses some 
of the questions which historians and archaeologists face 
during the sorting process. The section is well contained; 
physically by a fence, and intellectually by its conclusive¬ 
ness. It is a refreshing juxtaposition against the more tradi¬ 
tional and less innovative ‘object in glass and text on wall’ 
method which is used for the rest of the section. Dr Alan 
Mayne from the University of Melbourne’s history depart¬ 
ment, is excited by the objects gathered from the dig in 
1988. The collection, he believes, has immense signifi¬ 
cance. Mayne suggests that the material uncovered has 
given us cause to re-evaluate the historical myth, created 
by our racist forefathers and perpetrated by subsequent 
historians, that Little Lonsdale Street was the heart of 
‘slumdom.’ 

Mayne proposes that the pipes, plates and perfume bot¬ 
tles, among the many other objects on display, allow us to 
observe the community from the inside instead of being in¬ 
fluenced by myths that where shaped by people who lived 
on the outside. The exhibition, he argues, dispels the myth. 
From the inside we see the truth. The objects are a tangi¬ 
ble link in time and they are certainly appropriate to the sto¬ 
ries being told. I can imagine the bone white pipe in hand; 
the exquisite pie dish full of steaming meat and the 
woman’s joy for the new bottle of French perfume. But do 
these objects challenge the myth? Not necessarily. A 
chronic weakness of the Little Lonsdale segment is that the 


majority of the stories present a version of the past im¬ 
posed by outsiders. The comments of journalist Richard 
Twopenny from 1891, typify the version of history on show. 
The locals are ‘by no means cleanly people,’ he says, 
telling us of their habit of sleeping on filthy floors, of finger¬ 
ing food into their mouths. ‘Its dingy lanes were full of mal¬ 
ice,’ proclaims another panel nearby. 

Other panels speak of the area coming alive at night. In 
light of the barrage of stories which affirm the myth, the ob¬ 
jects on show take on a new light. The abundance of per¬ 
fume bottles seem to represent and be consistent with a 
flourishing sex trade. Random textual comments attempt¬ 
ing to challenge the myth fade into insignificance. 
Comments such as ‘the pipes with nationalistic images 
may reflect longing for a homeland’ seem tenuous and 
token. To challenge the myth we need less stories that re¬ 
inforce it and far more which highlight its flaws. 


Before I leave, I investigate the rebuilt School Yard, which 
represents the history of school children through audio 
loops projected into a reconstructed space. Gillespie con¬ 
siders that School Yard ‘validates people’s memories as 
part of the larger history of their city.’ But what does Little 
Lonsdale validate I wonder? Certainly it attests to our city’s 
long tradition of multiculturalism. However, if as Mayne 
suggests, the Little Lonsdale collection has the potential to 
challenge the slum myth and if Rachel Buchanan is right 
when she says it is the job of the new museum to challenge 
histories and change stories, then here Little Lonsdale has 
failed. The stories seem, on the whole, to overwhelmingly 
support the myth. In doing so, the section can be read as 
validating current concerns about our lingering tradition of 
racism and cultural intolerance. 
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Voiceworks recently launched their 50th 
issue - and it was Trash 


Cool cat, social anthropologist and VOICEWORKS 
editorial committee member TUPPY MclNTOSH tells us 
how and why she became involved with the magazine as 
she serves up the glitter on the launch of #50. 


All roller skated ya-yas, be-garbage 
bagged monkey boys, ugg booted Britney 
fans and straight-up skanky hos were pres¬ 
ent and accounted for at the Trades Hall 
bar last Friday night. Oz’s favourite literary 
magazine for under 25s kicked off its 50th 
issue in righteous style - the theme was 
Trash. 

Throughout the evening, young and scrap- 
pys greedily hogged bar space, as former 
editors, spoken worders and half-pissed 
Voiceworks committee members shook 
their little tooshes at the mic. At the centre 
of it all was a device set to make even the 
most evil minded shudder: green, layered, 
cream cake. Unfortunately, it was designed 
for eating (I had three pieces) and not 
springing forth from, as previously prom¬ 
ised by Kelly Chandler, the new editor. 
Some people will say any old schmuckers 
to get a job. 

Until recently, I hadn’t heard of the fine, up¬ 


standing institution that is Voiceworks. 

I began my writing career on the back of a 
dunny door, and I assure you good reader, 
it was literature. Ah, the subtle wit, the 
bombastic rancour of the average 
Queensland Uni Joanne! It was a dynamic 
and, if you made repeat visits to the same 
stall, interactive forum, in which science 
tweaker became disenfranchised punk; 
economics princess turned embryonic ac¬ 
tivist, sunburnt bastard went cranky poet. 
After growing up on a sheep station near 
Muttaburra (exactly!) and going to school in 
Ipswich (exactly!), it was my Warhol studio 
(exactly)! 

After subconsciously linking the smell of 
toilet duck with writing, I became a zoolo¬ 
gist. Found myself a job in the Sandy 
Desert counting critters. Any poetic ten¬ 
dencies I had were pushed down deep and 
my creative self became as distorted as an 
old yoghurt container on the side of the 


highway. At night the stars lay heavy on 
me, but I’d be stuffed if I'd ever say some¬ 
thing like that to anyone. 

Then last year, limboing dangerously close 
to the ‘too old, get lost’ age limit, I found 



The 50th Issue 


Voiceworks. On a bookshop notice board, 
there was a postcard that I snatched down 
like it had my name on it. It read, ‘Under 25, 
wanna get published? Write something 
and give us a look.’ So I did. And the ball 
keeps rolling. 

We’ve all been to the bathroom of some 
public space, a bar, a co-op, where the 
writing has kept us seated for longer than 
necessitated by nature, (yes, I'm drawing a 
parallel). Where a satisfying mix of cohort, 
scheme and piss take, peacefully free of 
militancy, wankerdom or buttheadedness, 
resides. 

Voiceworks is such a place! The spankiest 
artwork and wordsmithship from our na¬ 
tion’s dirty handed creatives come to find 
shelter amongst its pages. Each piece con - 
sidered and selected, edited and designed 
by the coolest bunch of random cats you 
could ever have searching for a stubby in 
your fridge at 2am on a Saturday. Besides 
walking away a little lighter in the heart and 
prouder in the stomach, all contributors 
leave a little fatter in the wallet. Now that’s 
what I call classy. 

Happy Birthday Voiceworks. 


» 
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Refractive 


B. URBANO 

After hearing that a jockey was turning his hand to poli¬ 
tics a few years ago, I remember a friend telling me that 
you shouldn't ever listen to jockeys. He reckoned that 
starving yourself and riding animals around and around 
in circles could never create a state of mind conducive to 
reasoned thought. I’m starting to think that we shouldn’t 
read anything written by architects either. 

It must be the hours they spend as junior architects 
hunched over detailed construction drawings, creating 
buildings from tiny nuts and bolts. When they write, they 
piece together words in the same way to create text 



‘we put together a pre-fab concrete 
box... and then decorated it like a 
Christmas tree with all of the funky 
random line stuff. 


which is structurally sound, but is often also completely 
impenetrable drivel. It’s the type of writing that requires 
the assistance of a construction manual (a.k.a.diction¬ 


ary) to comprehend (and even this isn't much use when 
a particularly creative architect hits full stride and starts 
designing new words). 

Interestingly, it seems that the more complex the archi¬ 
tectural output of an individual, the more convoluted their 
writing has to be to match it. Don't expect easily di¬ 
gestible quotes to accompany the Federation Square 
opening. When asked about their scheme, the architects 
are certainly not going to reply; ‘Well, it's really hard to 
make things look cutting edge these days, so we thought 
that we'd just design something with more non-parallel 
lines per square metre than any other building in the 
world.’ 

Instead, on the official Federation Square web site we 
have mention of ‘refractive geometrical forms,' and ‘a 
varied yet unified contemporary style reflecting modern 
life.’ There’s also an admission hidden away in there; 
The approach creates distinctions through a high degree 
of surface and material variation within the otherwise 
pre-fabricated construction techniques required for a 
project the scale of Federation Square.' Said another 
way, ‘of course when I said that we created as many non¬ 
parallel lines as possible, what I meant was that we put 
together a pre-fab concrete box, as we do for all build¬ 
ings these days, and then decorated it like a Christmas 
tree with all of the funky random line stuff.’ 

Naturally we won’t judge a project before it’s been un¬ 
veiled, but at the moment the bits of Federation Square 
facing the main part of Birrarung Marr, Melbourne's new 
showcase riverside park, really do look like the back end 
of a shopping mall that no-one is meant to see. Car park¬ 
ing and sheer walls. Thankfully the Swanston Street 
frontage is looking much friendlier and is sure to turn a 



if there was only one building in all of Sydney 
left standing in 500 years, the Opera House 
would be it 


few heads and create some interesting public spaces. 

However, talk of this becoming a definitive architectural 
icon for Melbourne are more than a little overblown. An 
article in a weekend paper some time ago regarding 
Joern Utzon’s possible involvement in the upgrading of 
the Sydney Opera House had one interviewee suggest¬ 
ing that if there was only one building in all of Sydney left 
standing in 500 years, the Opera House would be it. He 
was suggesting, probably correctly, that Sydneysiders 
would demolish any of their historic buildings in prefer¬ 
ence to this relative newcomer. In a city so proud of it’s 
historic Victorian architecture, Federation Square is 
never going to be able to uphold a claim like that. Nor is 
any other proposal to create a defining piece of landmark 
architecture for Melbourne. Which is not a bad thing. 


Federation Square is due to open in stages from October 
2002 . 



Public transport 


With the state elections 
possibly only months 
away, Victorians will see 
a new political party 
appearing on the 
ballots. Tim Fitzgerald 
looks at Public 
Transport First and 
chats to party treasurer, 
Paul Mees. 

For years now the Public Transport User's 
Association (PTUA) has lobbied Victorian 
governments in an effort to make trans¬ 
port policy more responsive to issues of 
social equity and environmental sustain¬ 
ability. 

In the opposite corner are lobbyists with a 
wide range of commercial interests to pro¬ 
tect. A group of sustainable transport ac¬ 
tivists have taken a step that gives the 
public a chance to contribute to the de¬ 
bate at the ballot box. Public Transport 
First is a new political party formed to con¬ 
test the Victorian elections, due to happen 
later this year or early next year. They will 
run candidates in key state seats, direct¬ 
ing preferences to force changes in trans¬ 
port policy. 

The Public Transport First treasurer, Paul 
Mees, has been involved in the public 
transport debate in Melbourne for many 
years. He is a former president of the 
PTUA and has also written a comprehen¬ 
sive analysis of public transport in 
Australia, A Very Public Solution (2000, 
Melbourne University Press). 

The Paper: You have had a long involve¬ 
ment with the Public Transport Users 
Association (PTUA) which has lobbied 


various governments over many years. Is 
the formation of a political party the result 
of this lobbying now being less effectual 
than in the past? What has changed? 

Paul Mees: I think what’s changed is our 
appreciation of the limitations of lobbying 
the "major parties" in a civilised way, when 
they have a bipartisan consensus in 
favour of the road lobby's agenda. 
Basically, many of us realised that the 
ALP were taking public transport support¬ 
ers for granted, by running the "we might 
be bad but the Liberals are even worse 
line." When we checked we realised that 
the Liberals weren't, in fact, any worse! It 
appears there's only one language the 


ALP understands, and that's the threat of 
losing seats. So we need to threaten them 
with losing seats to get policies changed. 

The Paper: Recent mainstream media 
polls show issues such as health and rural 
matters topping the list of public concerns 
about the performance of the Bracks gov¬ 
ernment. Can public transport achieve the 
same kind of public support? 

PM: I think the operative word here is 
'mainstream'. If people are asked about a 
long list of issues and the generic word 


'transport' appears half way down, their 
answers won’t be very revealing about 
anything. By contrast, when the Bracks 
government ran two rounds of public con¬ 
sultation for their proposed Metropolitan 
Strategy in 2000 and 2001, almost 2500 
people turned up and - guess what? - said 
the number one issue was fixing public 


transport. This doesn't get reported be¬ 
cause the mainstream media report their 
own biases as if they were the views of or¬ 
dinary members of the public. 

The Paper: There seem to have been 
some advances in public transport policy 
over the last few months like reintroducing 
the ability to purchase daily tickets from 
trams, and the installation of a public 
transport ombudsman. Are these signs of 
a government moving in the right direc¬ 
tion? 


PM: I only wish they were, but I think 
they're signs of a government tossing a 
few crumbs out in advance of an election. 
Transport Minister Batchelor is firmly en¬ 
trenched as the Minister for Vic Roads, 
I'm afraid! 

The Paper: Are you aware of any other 
political parties based upon a similar plat¬ 
form, either in Australia or overseas? 

PM: I think we probably modelled our¬ 
selves a bit on Liberals for Forests in 
Western Australia: I’m not aware of any¬ 
one having tried it for transport before. 

The Paper: It's mentioned on the back of 
your book, 'A Very Public Solution', that 
you were sued by City Link in 1997. I un¬ 
derstand that you've also been involved in 
other transport-related court proceedings 
recently. 

PM: Yes. I have a Federal Court case run¬ 
ning against Peter Batchelor and Vic 
Roads, seeking to use the Common¬ 
wealth's environmental legislation to stop 
the Scoresby Freeway. It's hearing on 
October 29th and 30th. I think we have to 
try everything that's available to us! 


For further information on Public 
Transport First, including how to become 
a member (membership is free), see 
www.ptfirst.org. 

The Public Transport User’s Association 
site is www.ptua.org.au. 



« 
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Global governance perpetuates corruption 


PATRICK BURNETT 

Naomi Ngwira cannot 
understand why the whole of 
Africa can’t survive without 
Coca-Cola. 

Speaking at a meeting to discuss global 
governance and corruption at the 
Global People’s Forum, a parallel event 
held at the same time as the World 
Summit on Sustainable Development 
(WSSD), Ngwira asked why more con¬ 
certed action wasn’t taken against the 
United States, International Monetary 
Fund and World Bank over their harmful 
policies. “Is it really the case that we 
can’t do anything about the US, IMF 
and World Bank?” she asked, “Can’t we 
begin to impose sanctions on the United 
States?” 

Ngwira, from the Economics 
Department at the University of Malawi, 
said Africa could easily shun the United 
States because most of their products 
were not essential to survival. “If they 
keep on looking for places to bomb we 
can tell them we will shun their prod¬ 
ucts,” she said, adding: “Do you think 
we can't survive without Coke? We can 
do something and exclude the US.” 

Expanding on the concept of cor¬ 
ruption, Ngwira said corruption was not 
only about ways of action but also took 
place through acts of omission. 

An example was the situation 
where Malawi had been forced to sell 
maize to Kenya at a low price in order to 
raise money. “The IMF have denied this 
but they did do it. Malawi now has no 
maize,” she said. 

Mohau Pheko, from Gender Trade 
Network Africa, said the notion of good 
governance had emerged in the devel¬ 
opment vocabulary of the 1980s under 
the influence of powerful multi-lateral in¬ 
stitutions. “Whose norms are used in 
defining what we mean by good gover¬ 
nance?” 

Pheko said governance was con¬ 
ceptualised by international institutions 
and rooted in a consensus about global 
governance. 

“In terms of the African context, 


these donors have a derogatory attitude 
towards Africa without reflecting how 
we conceptualise government and so 
they blame faults on poor governance 
and turn it into a managerial issue.” 

She said the quest for transparency 
and accountability should be based on 
larger concerns about how capacity 
was built in order to bring in “our own 
ideas” on how to manage institutions. 

Pheko stressed the critical role of 
people’s governance in sustainable de¬ 
velopment. “People's identification is 
critical because today governance is 
done without recognising peoples 
norms. When we look at global inequal¬ 
ities and the policies used to fast-track 
the diminishing role of the state it is 
clear that people’s power is vital.” 

She said people’s governance de¬ 
manded a strong state that could con¬ 
sult with its people and contained 
mechanisms for people to participate 
and define society. 

“There is a role for the state, but not 
to adopt the dogma of the World Bank, 
but a new state that brings people into 
the process.” 

Antonio Tujan, from the IBON foun¬ 
dation and the International Institute on 

“If they keep on looking for 
places to bomb we can tell 
them we will shun their 
products ... 

Do you think we can’t 
survive without Coke?” 

Corruption and Governance (I ICG), 
said corruption took away resources 
that prevented proper development in 
countries. 

“We say what is happening is not 
under development but twisted devel¬ 
opment. This happens a lot because of 
the kind of governance that exists.” 

He said global governance needed 
to be looked at from the community 
level. Public power could be used to 


serve narrow interests and therefore no 
longer became democratic. 

“When that happens then corrup¬ 
tion becomes sustainable and it is not 
democracy that is sustainable but cor¬ 
ruption.” 

He said countries contained struc¬ 
tures to ensure that corruption would 
take place. 

“What we want is open, democratic 
governance. That should be managed 
in a system of governance that is es¬ 
sentially democratic.” 

Much of the situation had colonial 
roots. “We are now in neo-colonial 
times when trans-national corporations, 
global and multilateral institutions com¬ 
bine to create a system of global gover¬ 
nance that ensures that corruption 
exists. It is a system that perpetuates 
corruption.” 

Tujan said if systems were based 
on democratic principles then globalisa¬ 
tion could be a liberating process that 
should seek to free the enslaved. 
“However, globalisation now is of a neo¬ 
liberal nature that is inherently unjust, 
immoral and corrupt.” 

He said trans-nationals were using 
the issue to further their neo- liberal 
policies. “Corruption has become a po¬ 
litical byword to dismantle state institu¬ 
tions. By pushing the issue of corruption 
it covers up the reality that global gover¬ 
nance mechanisms are expanding cor¬ 
porate power to greater heights and 
also expanding corruption.” 

He said: “A global governance 
mechanism must end the International 
Monetary Fund and World Bank condi¬ 
tions and start the process of reforming, 
if not replacing, these institutions. The 
World Trade Organisation must be 
transformed into another body founded 
on the principles of human rights and 
people’s governance.” 


www. faha mu. org. uk 
www.pambazuka. org 



Gold and Kalimantan 

Aussie miner and diplomats run from repsonsibility for dead dayaks 


BY A.BEAMAN 

Never have the links between cor¬ 
porate mining profits, diplomacy 
and death been as clear as in the 
case of Aurora Gold’s Mt Muro mine 
in Central Kalimantan, Indonesia. 
The Australian gold mining com¬ 
pany complained of ‘illegal’ mining 
to the Australian Ambassador, who 
pressured the Indonesian govern¬ 
ment, and locals soon began dying 
at the hands of police. 

That the mining rights were 
bought from the corrupt and unrep¬ 
resentative Suharto regime. Since 
the Perth based mining company 
Aurora Gold arrived, locals have 
been labeled ‘illegal’ miners and 
theives, to be chased off by the 
armed security forces employed by 
the mine. 

The displaced Dayak miners 
have since the 1990’s attempted 
legal means to gain some redress 
for their lost livelihoods and lands, 
with zero result. Local farming, fish¬ 
ing and hunting have also suffered 
greatly from the pollution released 


by mine, only increasing the need of 
the local Dayaks to fall back on their 
traditional supplement h gold min¬ 
ing. 

This ‘illegal’ mining wasn’t to be 
tolerated by Aurora Gold, who in 
late 1999 called a meeting with the 
Australian Ambassador, John 
McCarthy, to assist in kerbing this 
activity. McCarthy then lobbied the 
Indonesian Minister for Mining and 


Energy to call for Indonesian gov¬ 
ernment support in controlling the il¬ 
legal miners. 

The government's response 
was to engage the Indonesian 
Mobile Police Brigade, better known 
as the Brimob, to patrol the area, 
which they have done with such 
merciless gusto so as to cause the 


shooting death of two people and in¬ 
jury of three others on 5th June 
2001. According to Alexander 
Downer, Aurora's response to this 
incident was to claim that the deaths 
were caused by drowning and failed 
to inform Embassy staff of the inci¬ 
dent. 

Another shooting occurred on 
27th August 2001 when the Brimob 
fired shots into a group of young 


boys scavenging the pit leaving a 
teenage boy disabled. According to 
Downer, Aurora did not advise the 
Embassy of the incident. On the 
17th January 2002, a police officer 
wounded a twenty-year-old man, re¬ 
portedly shooting him in the head at 
close range. Again Downer states 
that Aurora did not advise the 


Embassy until five days after the in¬ 
cident occurred and even then, the 
Ambassador took no action. 

Australian-based Mineral Policy 
Institute (MPI) has called for an in¬ 
quiry into the matter. The Director 
of the MPI, Geoff Evans, admon¬ 
ished the need for clarification as to 
why the Australian Embassy staff 
were all too willing to lobby the 
Indonesian government to deal with 
the issue of illegal mining but then 
say nothing following 3 separate 
shooting incidents. Greens Senator 
Dr Bob Brown questioned Foreign 
Minister Alexander Downer about 
the events in the Senate, but 
Downer has advised that he does 
not feel a Departmental review nec¬ 
essary, as it was the intention of the 
Embassy that a peaceful solution to 
the problem be sought - evidently 
he feels Brimob are best placed to 
bring that about. 

Aurora Gold has now an¬ 
nounced that they are pulling out of 
Mt. Muro after what they describes 
as, "a highly successful operation, 
both technically and commercially” 


The mining site has been sold and 
whilst they state they are committed 
to the clean up, they have also al¬ 
luded to maintaining the equipment 
for another potential Indonesian site 
known only as the "Western Areas". 

Meanwhile 29 landholders in 
the area are currently persuing 
Aurora through the Indonesian 
courts, with the local front company 
PT. Indo Muro Kencana putting up 
the legal delaying tactics. The land¬ 
holders know they can prove their 
loss of property and earnings, and 
are optimistic that Aurora Gold’s 
sale of the mine and subsequent 
merger with another company won’t 
affect their case. 


With thanks to the Mineral Policy 
Institute 

www.mpi.org.au 


gold deposits in the area have been mined by 
indigenous Dayak peoples for hundreds if not 
thousands of years 
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Nation of Islam, post 9/11 


DR DENNIS WALKER. 

The attacks by fighters from the Jihadi/al-Qa‘idah tradition of 
Muslim revivalism on US financial and political centres struck 
at the heart of America. 


Following this international vio¬ 
lence, head of the black Muslim 
movement Nation of Islam (NOI), 
Louis Farrakhan, tried as never be¬ 
fore to synthesize the tradition of 
combining African-American tradi¬ 
tion, and Islam, in part to corner 
some new role for himself and his 
besieged NOI. 

Now Euro-American hatred 
forced all who had said they were 
Muslim in America to state what 
Islam would henceforth mean for 
them in the transformed country in 
which they would still have to live. 
Muslim African-Americans now had 
to define their beliefs and aims in 
relation to the Middle East. 

Farrakhan responded as to 
what was the NOI’s Islam, what was 
America and to be American, and 
what global pan-Muslim community 
meant. He showed some post-mil- 
lenarian sense that political power 
and institutions could be amelio¬ 
rated through discussion, without 
God having to destroy the world. 

Overall, the Euro-American 
backlash against the attacks and in¬ 
ternational Islam worked to deepen 
the pariah status of Farrakhan and 
his sect let in US society. Farrakhan 
tried to endorse America as a po¬ 
tential polity in a way that would 
leave a margin for his followers to 


hold apart from the Bush regime if it 
struck at too wide a range of Muslim 
forces and populations overseas. 
He asserted on October 16th that 
America could remain strong for 
hundreds of years if President Bush 
would only change its unfair policies 
and deal with the Middle East crisis 
with an even hand. Then, all the ha¬ 
tred among Third World Muslims 



WWW.ISLAMICFOUNDATIONVP.ORG 


would begin to diminish and dissi¬ 
pate and the American people 
would not have to worry about 
bombs and bio-warfare anymore. 

Farrakhan warned his followers 
and African-Americans that 
President Bush “is not satisfied with 
a war on Afghanistan alone but is 


planning a wider war to include Iraq, 
Libya and Sudan - only, such a 
wide onslaught would “end the 
United States as it is currently 
known because God’s judgment will 
visit the country.” 

Farrakhan spoke to a unitary 
American nation “grieved, angry, 
and in mourning,” and beyond it “to 
the nations of the world who have 
been and will be affected by this 
tragedy that has come to the United 
States of America.” He was wary 
that the violence between America 
and Arabs/Muslims was integrating 
a new US nationhood that could 
strike around at random inside with¬ 
out analysing. 

The other impulse of Farrakhan 

Political power and 
institutions could be amelior¬ 
ated through discussion, 
without God having to destroy 
the world 

hinted that the September 11 sui¬ 
cide squads were the sword of God: 
God had said in the Qur’an "I give 
life, and am the ultimate cause of 
death". But this plane of 
Farrakhan’s responses focused not 
only or primarily on world geopoli¬ 
tics but on Farrakhan and the 
Nation of Islam within America as 


the culmination of Islam’s history. It 
was by Allah's permission that 
America has become the undis¬ 
puted ruler of the world, having the 
power to destroy other nations and 
people by the tens of thousands 
and millions. To correct spiritual 
lapses and moral decline of such 
nations, Allah (God) raises a mes¬ 
senger from among the poor and 
the abject to guide and to warn the 
great and the powerful. Allah knows 
that the powerful will not heed a 
warning coming from their ex-slave 
or from the abject, so the Quran 
teaches that Allah then seizes that 
nation with distress and affliction, 
that it might humble itself. Thus, 
Allah “used” the tragedy to bring a 
great nation to Himself and His 
mercy. 

The 1 December 2001 letter of 
Farrakhan to Bush Jr on one side 
tried to communicate to the 
President on the basis of the unitary 
Americans nationalism that 
Farrakhan and his sector of US 
protest Islam was now starting to 
feel. He wrote of his “concern” for 
the life of Bush and “our country”. 
He had every title to use the joint 
possessive pronoun, “because the 
blood of my ancestors soaks this 
soil and their blood has been shed 
on every foreign battlefield for the 
preservation of this nation”. Hence, 
African-Americans “as a people feel 
a deep sense of ownership of 
America as much as any 
American”. He was writing Bush 
from the bar-less “prison” of the 


propaganda of his enemies that 
made him look anti-White, anti- 
Christian, anti-Semitic, and anti¬ 
gay. Yet he hoped that Bush would 
read his message. 

Farrakhan was shifting back to¬ 
wards the US system as Akbar 
Muhammad had in the 1960s after 
deep engagement with Nasserite 
Egypt and the Arabs. After seeing 
the Muslim countries and speaking 
to immigrant Muslims in America, 
Farrakhan knew and deeply appre¬ 
ciated that there was no other na¬ 
tion on the earth where he could 
have the freedom to speak or write 
the Head of State frankly as he now 
was. Farrakhan was groping for the 
middle-man role between the US 
system and the Muslim countries 
that would apply constructively the 
cultural duality of the Muslim 
African-Americans. 

The Muslim Heads of State he 
had met had voiced displeasure 
with America's foreign policies, but 
did not hate the American people. “I 
believe that I can be of service to 
you, our nation, and to all of those 
whom you believe are America's 
enemies” to make them “the friends 
of America”. The nations would be 
willing to share their resources with 
America with joy if they believed 
that they would get a fair price for 
what they produce that would allow 
them to raise the standard of living 
of their people. 


Community says no to refugee policy 


TIM TOLHURST 

At the beginning of 
September, Melbourne 
community radio station 3CR 
made a donation of $13,000 
in support of refugee action 
and support groups 
representing 10% of the 
stations annual ‘Radiothon’ 
total. 

The donation represented an op¬ 
portunity for people to lend humani¬ 
tarian assistance to detainees in 
concentration camps and to show 
dissent from the Howard 
Government’s inhumane asylum 
seeker policy. The money was dis¬ 
tributed between the Thornbury 
Refugee and Asylum Seeker 
Resource Centre and the Refugee 
Action Collective. 

Pier Moro, Vice Chair of the 
3CR Committee of Management 
spoke of the continuing commit¬ 
ment that 3CR has toward humani¬ 
tarian issues and supporting the 
broad Left in Victoria. He placed 
3CR in a social and political context 
that has seen the station supported 
by thousands of people over the 
last 25 years. 

In accepting the cheque, Kon 
Karapanagiotidis of the Asylum 
Resource Centre, spoke of how im - 
portant it is for detainees to know 
that there are places like 3CR “on 
the outside”. The knowledge that 
there are people and organizations 
who are prepared to argue their 
case and to provide material sup¬ 
port is, he said, extremely important 


for them. 

The rhetoric that Howard and 
Ruddock defend their inhumane 
treatment of asylum seekers is 
based on arbitrary laws of conven¬ 
ience. “We will decide who enters 
this country,’ queue 

jumpers'...these people have bro¬ 
ken the law”, are statements that 
are mechanically trotted out over 
the evening news bulletins. Do we 
believe that? Do we accept that 
laws made purely to defend a gov¬ 
ernment’s corrupt election strategy 
are good and sustainable laws? 

We might be entitled to demand 
from them an explanation as to 
what it is so scary about framing 


torture. The Israelites of the old 
Testament understood that, just as 
much as modern day asylum seek¬ 
ers. 

Refugees are as much a prod¬ 
uct of global capitalism as is under¬ 
development and Third World 
poverty and debt. We are con¬ 
stantly reminded that globalisation 
will improve the world and offer 
countries greater benefits. 
Australians are urged to “think 
global” and take account of this new 
economic world order, yet billions of 
dollars fly across the world each 
day in market trading that is unhin¬ 
dered and untaxed. 

The IMF picks over the remain¬ 



Big money from a little radio station. 


“Do we accept that laws made purely to defend a 
government’s corrupt election strategy are good and 
sustainable laws?” 


refugee laws that take into account 
the fact that these people are 
human beings under duress. 
Doesn’t the danger and sacrifice of 
their voyage to Australia speak 
more loudly than bits of paper pro¬ 
claiming their nationality? 

What is really frightening is the 
preparedness of a government will¬ 
ing to abuse young refugees, by 
locking them up for long periods 
and then holding them up as a de¬ 
terrent to other asylum seekers. 

It is not a shameful thing to 
seek safety. Arnold Zable observed 
recently that we all have the right to 
be refugees - no one is illegal. It is 
survival in its most basic and raw 
form; Take flight and preserve your¬ 
self and family, or stay and die from 
war, starvation, imprisonment or 


ing assets of poor and bankrupt 
countries. Foreign companies and 
individuals buy and sell great tracts 
of land in urban and outback 
Australia, yet we hear barely a cry 
raised in objection from Australian 
Governments. Somehow, a few 
boatloads of people, fleeing from 
war and poverty, struggling to 
Australia in sinking boats, makes 
cowards and opportunists of our 
politicians. 

Soon it seems, Australians will 
be asked to go to war against Iraq. 
We are informed by George W 
Bush, apparently without irony, that 
the Iraqi regime is the greatest 
threat to world peace. 

America, India, Britain, 
Pakistan, China Israel, and France 
all have a nuclear capability and 


many more countries have chemi¬ 
cal and biological weapons. 
America with support from Australia 
has been maintaining sanctions 
against Iraq for the last ten years 
and we have a frigate patrolling the 
north of the Arabian Gulf but what 
response can we expect from our 
own government when those seek¬ 
ing refuge appear on our shores? 
The contradiction of telling de¬ 
tainees that it is safe to go back to 
Afghanistan whilst sending troops 
to that area seems to have escaped 
the Australian Howard 
Government. 

Howard's refusal to honour 
Australia’s commitment to the 
International Treaty on Refugees, 
his promise of no GST and his cyn¬ 
ical manipulation of the “children 
overboard” incident, should be suffi¬ 
cient warning as to the moral stance 
of this government. The “South 
Pacific” solution has now cost 
Australian’s billions of dollars. At 
issue here is not so much the cost, 


but the cynicism of a government 
willing to exploit the relative poverty 
of Pacific Island client states to hide 
their shameful inhumanity. Phillip 
Ruddock, that excellent model of a 
modern gaoler, still flaunts his 
Amnesty badge as a kind of ob¬ 
scene Orwellian proof of his inno¬ 
cence. 

This issue needs to be con¬ 
stantly raised in all forums. It is im¬ 
portant that after the mainstream 
press has dealt with the more sen¬ 
sational aspects it should not be al¬ 
lowed to die away. We need to learn 
from the experience of the Stolen 
Generation and the dispossession 
of Indigenous people that hiding 
people away, locking them up and 
publicly vilifying and humiliating 
them is no answer to a pressing 
human problems. 

The stand taken by all those 
who donated to the 3CR campaign 
is just one small example of a 
movement of resistance growing 
across the country. 
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Media News 

The state of press 

media and democracy in Indonesia 


With the Indonesian government pushing to restrict and tighten broadcast laws 
across the country, MARNI CORDELL investigates a more democratic solution 
to the challenges faced under a free press. 


During the Suharto regime in Indonesia 
(1966 - 1998), media was severely State re¬ 
stricted and subject to enforced self-censor¬ 
ship. When Suharto stepped down - at the 
beginning of what has been dubbed 'the 
Reform Era' - press restrictions were lifted, 
and commercial and government-funded 
media in Indonesia was allowed to function 
relatively free from State control. 

Late last year however, claiming that the 
Reform Era law had failed to anticipate the 
downside of press freedom such as defama¬ 
tion and provocative reporting, the People's 
Representative Council in Indonesia initiated 
a push to tighten and redefine the broadcast 
law. The new bill, to be put before parliament 
on September 29, carries heavy restrictions 
for media outlets - including a ban on the re¬ 
broadcast of foreign programming by 
Indonesian radio and television stations - 
and outlines large fines and imprisonment 
for violations. It also requires that a “govern¬ 
ment official inspector” be placed at each 
broadcasting outlet, presumably to enforce 
the new restrictions. 

Furthermore, the bill argues that “the na¬ 
tional press is obliged to report news and 
opinions respecting religious norms and the 
public’s sense of moral values,” glossing 
over the fact that the country is made up of a 
hugely diverse population; both religiously 
and otherwise. 

Members of the press community are 
strongly opposed and have been extremely 
surprised by the extent to which the new bill 
restricts media freedom. They also argue 
that the State Criminal Code (KUHP) already 
has articles to prevent serious violations in 
the press, and that the problem lies in the im¬ 
plementation of the KUHP, not in the press 
law. 

S INCE the fall of Suharto, heavily bi¬ 
ased reporting has been the cause of 
much violence and conflict in 
Indonesia. If, for example, a media source 
presents an issue from a point of view that is 
heavily sympathetic toward one party, it is 
common in Indonesia for the under-repre¬ 
sented party to express their dissatisfaction 
through personal attack. Particularly in areas 
where conflict between social and religious 
groups is already rife, destruction of equip¬ 
ment, threats, kidnappings and even murder, 
all 'control 1 the media in ways that govern¬ 
ment restrictions used to. 

According to Akuat Supriyanto, External 
Relations Officer for the Alliance of 
Independent Journalists (AJI), this is be¬ 
cause neither journalists nor the general 
public in Indonesia are accustomed to, or 
ready for, a critical press; or to legitimate av¬ 
enues for complaint when the press over¬ 
steps its bounds. He explains: "In the reform 


era, there is a kind of euphoria. A lot of peo¬ 
ple think that they can do anything; that there 
is no law. So journalists sometimes do any¬ 
thing they want to, they ignore the ethics of 
journalism. And on the other side, the read¬ 
ers of newspapers and magazines in 
Indonesia...don't know how to complain 
(through legal avenues) if the newspaper or 
magazine writes something bad about 
them." 

Similarly, Supriyanto describes how the 
Reform Era has left many people disillu¬ 
sioned with the government's ability to exer¬ 
cise control: "if, for example, someone finds 
a robber in the street, they will attack them. 
They don't put their faith anymore in the legal 
system." Likewise, he believes that people 
attack media workers directly "because they 
don't believe the law authority will give sanc¬ 
tion to the press." 

Over the past three years there has 
been a push from NGOs and media support 

Claiming that the Reform Era 
law had failed to anticipate the 
downside of press freedom such 
as defamation and provocative 
reporting, the People's 
Representative Council in 
Indonesia initiated a push to 
tighten and redefine the 
broadcast law. 

organisations to educate both journalists 
and the public about the rights and responsi¬ 
bilities involved with press freedom, in order 
to curb the problem and prevent the re-intro- 
duction of press restrictions. Unfortunately 
however, this heightened environment of 
tension has already prompted - and indeed 
allowed - the current Megawati government 
to re-consider archaic and repressive laws, 
rather than allowing for more democratic and 
moderate solutions. 

But according to Supriyanto, tightened 
press restrictions are not the answer: "the 
Indonesian people need media education." 

T HE South East Asia Press Alliance 
(SEAPA) is just one of a handful of in¬ 
dependent media support organisa¬ 
tions working within Indonesia. According to 
Rico Aditjondro, Publication Officer for 
SEAPA in Jakarta, the main purpose of the 
organisation is to "protect journalists and 
promote press freedom". SEAPA Jakarta 


provides education and training to media 
workers in the ethics of journalism, as well 
as providing support and advocacy for jour¬ 
nalists who get caught on the receiving end 
of an angry member of the public. They are 
also involved in a public education campaign 
to inform people of their role within a free 
press, which, according to Aditjondro, at¬ 
tempts to impart that "no matter how bad the 
journalist is, if you want to complain or attack 
them, don't do it through physical violence or 
threat, use the legal channels, and dia¬ 
logue." 

“Peace Journalism”, a concept that was 
developed by Johan Galtung in the 1970s, is 
also being introduced by some NGOS, and 
does offer some original ideas on socially re¬ 
sponsible journalism. Rather than focusing 
on the immediate accounts of conflict such 
as the amount of dead bodies and collateral 
damage, Peace Journalism, according to the 
SEAPA publication Alert, attempts to "map 
out the problems: identifying parties involved 
and analysing different agendas" and also 
recognises that "nationalism and cultural 
identities often unconsciously effect journal¬ 
ism reporting". In short, says Lucia 
Fransisca, Media Information Officer for the 
British Council in Jakarta, Peace Journalism 
is about "working out as a journalist how you 
can play a role in solving the conflict," by re¬ 
porting accurate facts alongside humanising 
points of view. 

Fransisca's position at the British 
Council has involved organising training pro¬ 
grams for journalists in conflict areas. The 
main challenge to this, she believes, is 
recognising that the journalists themselves 
are often deeply affected by the conflict: "be¬ 
cause they live in that conflict area it's diffi¬ 
cult for them to separate their emotions from 
the issue. So we might be talking to them 
about professionalism, but deep inside their 
heart there is anger or hatred because 
maybe their family's been killed; so first we 
need to offer space for people to sit and un¬ 
derstand each other." 

I T IS NOT an unfamiliar tactic for an 
Indonesian government to take advan¬ 
tage of social instability to introduce re¬ 
pressive laws, rather than addressing 
conflict in proactive and constructive ways. 
The disappointing aspect of these new 
broadcast restrictions is that many media 
workers had placed hope in the Megawati 
Government to turn the tide in Indonesia and 
create a free and democratic press. 
Unfortunately it may well be true - as many 
of the students that helped bring down the 
Suharto dictatorship have already claimed - 
that the Reform Era is well and truly dead. 

Check out the November edition of The 
Paper for comments from some of the 
Indonesian media organisations and jour¬ 
nalists being affected by the new restric¬ 
tions. 
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